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and Secondary Schools 
HUNTER AND WHITMAN’S CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE HOME 


VIGO".OUS new series which gives the pupil an understanding of many of the useful 

appiications of science in everyday life and at the same time teaches him the funda- 

mentals of science. The aims of these books are: practical scientific knowledge, straight 
thinking, sound character, and good citizenship. Richly illustrated. 


MERAS’ LA FRANCE ETERNELLE 


TEXT of special present-day interest to advanced students of French because of the 

varied character of its material including brief selections from books, poems, news- 

paper articles and official documents all of which were written by eminent Frenchmen 

during and dealing with the World War. These are grouped according to subject matter, each 

of the seventeen sections relating to a phase of France’s participation in the War. The text 
is accompanied by a map of the Western battlefront, notes, vocabularies and illustrations. 


PEREZ ESCRICH’S AMPARO 
Edited by Medora Loomis Ray 


WHOLESOME story of love and adventure which has not hitherto been published in this 
country. The plot is interesting and varied. The scenes are laid in Italy, France 
and Spain. Although the style is simple and easy, the descriptions are so vivid that both the 
story and the characters seem very real. Every necessary teaching help is provided. 


ANDERSON, ROSS AND STAPLES’ CLERICAL PRACTICE— 
First Lessons in Business— Text and Pad 


ALUABLE training is provided through this textbook and practice pad for those boys 
and girls who leave school early and enter business life. Those who continue their 

high school education will also profit by this study. The instruction is based on the project 
method and offers opportunity for the socialized recitation. Actual, detailed business out- 


line is provided. The large variety of orders, blanks, etc., furnished in pad form give excel- 
lent practice. 


GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW—AND TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 
Revised Edition by Ralph E. Rogers and Clyde O. Thompson 

HIS standard textbook has not only been thoroughly brought down to date but also per- 

fected pedagogically and made suitable for use in all sections of the country. It con- 


tains an abundance of new material and ai the end of each chapter a summary of important 
points. Fifty test case problems taken from actual court reports are included. 








Recent Books for Junior High Schools 


HUNTER AND WHITMAN’S CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE COMMUNITY 
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"Books for Elementary Schools 
That Meet Present-day Tests 





The Story Hour Series 


TORY HOUR READERS (Grades One 

lo Three Inclusive )—In their emphasis 

on thought-getting instead of word-mem- 

orizing these books give excellent prep- 

aration for silent reading. By means of 

their simple and effective phonetic work 

the pupil makes amazing progress in 
learning to read. 


TORY HOUR READINGS (Grades Four 
» “Kight Inclusive) —In these new 
books for the last five years the delightful 
selections represent the best of both 
classic and modern writers. They pro- 
vide the kind of reading material espe- 
cially needed by schools today because it 
is strong in its training of character and 
in its ideals of citizenship. Provision is 
made for “silent reading.” 


Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Geographies 
A Two-Book and a Four-Book Edition 


HESE geographies are strong in both 
content and method features. They 
place a major emphasis on industrial and 
commercial life; they have a simple, ap- 
pealing style; their maps and pictures are 
remarkably beautiful; they give up-to- 
date information of changes wrought by’ 
the World War. 


Pearson and Suzzallo’s 
Essentials of Spelling 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades— 
Higher Grades 
HE vocabulary in these books is based 
on an examination of thousands of 
children’s compositions. The strong fea- 
tures are: The careful selection of words; 
large amount of dictation sentences to pro- 
vide review of the words taught; the grad- 
ing of the lessons; the definite directions 
for teachers. 


| 
| 





Pearson and Kirchwey’s 
Essentials of English 


Lower Grades— Middle Grades—Higher 
Grades 

N these books composition and grammar 

are so well blended that each serves te 
visualize the other. Throughout, the 
work is related to the everyday interests 
of the child by the use of contests, 
attractive pictures, dramatizations. Oral 
and written work are closely correlated. 


Bolenius’ Everyday English 
Series 


Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 
Advanced Lessons in Everyday English 
Everyday English Composition 


HE three books constitute a strong, in- 

spiring series for training the lan- 
guage power of boys and girls. The neces- 
sary motivation is secured through Proj- 
ects such as boys and girls would choose 
for themselves. In each Project the lan- 
guage work is built up gradually. 

The spirit of reality vitalizes every 
page. The material and the work widen 
the pupil’s horizon and train him in habits 
of good English. 


Hamilton’s Essentials of 


Arithmetic 
Lower Grades—Middle Grades— Higher 


Grades 


OME of the special features of these 
arithmetics are: The emphasis they 
place on the correct interpretation of 
problems and the choosing of the shortest 
methods; the training they give in the 
making of mental estimates and in the 
checking of results; their groups of prob- 
lems centered about subjects in which 
pupils have a personal interest; their 
thorough drill work 
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THE STANDARD SPANISH SERIES | SUMMER SCHOOL 


Edited by SIMMONS COLLEGE 
J. MORENO-LACALLE ' 
of Middlebury College AND 
THE NORMAI, SCHOOL 
BOOKS NOW READY: FOR 
— . ‘ ‘nye = vs " ™ 
Composicion Oral y Escrita SPEECH EDUCATION 


BOSTON, MASS. 
By J. MoreNno-Laca.ie, Dean of the es +e Se 
Geanich Schocl, MiddieburyCellege, .&@ 2...) >. ae UUs. 


A book that holds the student’s interest l Lecture Courses with Clinics 


throughout the whole lesson, and stimulates his 4 WEEKS 








yower of thinking in Spanish. . . . . $1.00 . 
. Begin July 10, to Aug. 5, 1922 
: e For Grade Teachers, Teachers of Speech 
Libros y~ Autores Clasicos Delivers, daliial Teachers, Neress 
By Cesar Barja, Assistant Professor, Smith College. and Physicians 


An Introduction to the Study of Spanish Literature. Music Teachers, Kindergartners 








A book especially suited to courses on the his- Subject: 


tory of Spanish literature, for which heretofore SPEECH CORRECTION AND SPEECH 
no adequate textbooks were available. . $2.50 DEVELOPMENT | 





Address for Circular and Terms 
T al Fl > Ty wr ‘ a 

Publishers Director, Normal School, | 

SRATTLEBORO VERMONT 110 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 





————— | 


Address all inquiries and orders to 

















“NATURAL TOUCH” | 


The term is new, the idea is new, the fact is new. 





‘‘Natural Touch”’ is the scientific adjustment of the key action to the natural muscular move- 
ments of the human hand. It makes the operation of the keys like second nature ~ virtually 


automatic and almost unconscious 


‘Natural Touch”’ is the last word in typewriter efficiency—an efficiency which demonstrates 





itself in the work of the typist—for it enables her to do 
more work without fatigue—better work without conscious 


effort. 


And “Natural Touch”’ is only one of the many notable 


improvements in our new machine, the 


Improved Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


It pays every student to learn the skilled use of this 


latest Remington, and it pays every school to teach it. 





Ij 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 
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N. E. A. Visitors in Boston 


upon registering will receive a copy of Bacon’s “Boston Guide Book” with 
our compliments. 

We extend to all a very cordial invitation to visit our Athenzeum Press, 
215 First Street, Cambridge, on July Sth, 6th, and 7th, when members of 
our organization will be glad to demonstrate the various processes essential 
to the manufacture of books. On these days, we are also arranging to have 
automobiles meet our guests at Kendall Square Subway Station, Cambridge. 


Many of our most notable publications will be among the books visitors 
will see at the Press. The following list includes some of the most recent: 


New Books for Common Schools 


Frye-Atwood New Geographies 


Eighty-eight cities of 25,000 or over are now using these books. 


Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet’s Oral and Written English, Three-Book Edition 


This widely used series with its games, dramatization and various other devices brings to the 
study of language a fresh inspiration. 


Field Readers 


A series which contains an abundance of entirely new material, charmingly illustrated 


Allen’s Geographical and Industrial Studies: North America 


The latest addition to a well-known series of geography readers. 
Lewis Common-Word Spellers 
They simplify spelling by utilizing the phonetic power acquired in primary reading work. 


Wentworth-Smith School Arithmetics 


The latest development of the widely known Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics. 


New Books for High Schools 


Aldrich, Foster, and Roulé’s Elementary French, Revised 


A new edition combining all the notable features of the original with 
improvements 


Hill’s Community Life and Civic Problems 


A combination of civics, sociology, and economics which will inspire good citizenship 


McPherson and Henderson’s Chemistry and its Uses 


A sane, practical, and very understandable presentation of modern chemistry. 


Hawkes, Luby, and Touton’s Solid Geometry 
A textbook which induces independent thinking on the part of the student. 
Wentworth, Smith, and Harper’s Fundamentals of Practical Mathematics 
and Machine-Shop Mathematics 


Beginning a new series in practical mathematics. 


D’Ooge’s Elements of Latin 


A first-year Latin book which brings results. 


Robinson-Breasted-Beard’s History of Europe— Ancient and Medieval and | 
Our Own Times | 


many striking 


Two remarkable books, each for a one-year course. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place, Boston 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THIS CONVENTION NUMBER 


Our plans for this issue of the Journal of Ed- 
ucation were entirely changed after we learned 
that “The Bacon Guide Book of Boston” was 
to be presented to every attendant upon the 
Boston meeting this year. Mr. Bacon’s “Guide 
Book” is so far beyond any other that has been 
made that its equal is not likely to be published. 
We decided to make our Convention Number 
something eitirely unlike anything else that 
wouid be available this year. 

Boston of Teday is of surpassing interest and 
of great value because the present is so liable 
to be passed over in the worship of the past. 

Boston Publishers are an important feature 
of the city. There is a rare personality with the 
school book publishing houses of Boston. We 
have selected three publishers in whose vari- 
ous lines there is no challenge. We regret that 
it was not feasible to include other notable 
Boston publishers, but since this is to be a prom- 
inent feature of the Journal of Education in the 
coming months we are rather pleased to have 
them in reserve for the issues to come. We con- 
less to genuine pleasure and some pride in the 
write-up given three of the publishers in this 
issue. 

Boston Meetings. No other city has had the 
Same relation to the National Education Asso- 
ciation that Boston has had. Not only will 
Boston head the list in the number of meetings 
held in the city, but three of these will be the 
most memorable meetings in its history. It 
would have been a misfortune not to have had 
a record of these meetings available at this 
time. 

_Fifty-three Years with the National Educa- 
tion Association may not be of universal inter- 


est, but it has seemed wise, upon consultation 





with several persons whose judgment we ap- 
preciate, to have this resume of the high spots 
of the Association for half a century. Since there 
seems to have been no one as intimately ac- 
quainted with the Association for fifty-three 
years we have included our account in this issue. 

High Spots. It has becn the pride of the man- 
agers of the Journal of Education to have a 
virile record of what is being done as well as 
of what has been done. A feature, quite per- 
sonal, has been the editor’s references to what 
he sees in his visits to various cities, counties 
and states. No other publication has been able 
for more than a third of a century to have per- 
sonal observations of its editor of cities, counties 
and states, in every section of the country every 
vear. 

Sut the time has come when so many won- 
derful things are being done in every part of the 
country that to meet the needs of every variety 
of educators, high and low, it is necessary 
to classify the high spots and arrangements have 
been made with the only equipment in the coun- 
try prepared to give all latest information win- 
nowed of ai! unimportant frills to serve our 
readers regularly. 

High School High Spots have been tried out 
for a year and the success has justified the ex- 
tension of this service to cover Elementary 
Latest and Best, Rura! School Progress and State 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges. We give 
samples of this service in this issue in order 
that those who do not see the Journal of Edu- 
cation regularly may appreciate the service they 
may receive in the future. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


Miss Charl O. Williams, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association this year, has 
demonstrated brilliant leadership. She has made 
the success of the Association her chief business, 
not alone the Boston meeting but the Associa- 
tion itself. 

To Miss Williams must be given large credit 
for carrying the membership above 100,000. 
The new members are virtually all from the 
rank and file. The superintendents, college 
presidents, libraries et al have been members 
in the past, so that the new members are teach- 
ers. 

The women presidents of the past have been 
the superintendent of Chicago and the state su- 
perintendents of Colorado and Washington, but 
Miss Williams was emphatically the choice of 
the teachers, of the county superintendents. 
Somehow the fact that she was a county super- 
intendent appealed: to them. Never before in 
the history of the Association have state dele- 








gations passed resolutions in favor of a candi- 
date as in the case of Miss Williams. 

Then she has made her educational addresses 
before state and district associations appealing 
to teachers. She has been a crusader for the 
recognition of teachers and they have appreci- 
ated it. 

As the first president of the Reorganized Na- 
tional Education Association Miss Williams 
will go into the history of the Association with 
a distinction shared only by two others. 


—~ 4-a-@ 


Commissioner J. J. Tigert is touring Alaska 
with Secretary Fal! of the Department of the In- 
terior, which will prevent his accepting any in- 
vitations to be on the Boston program of the 
Nationai Education Association. 


<@>@-0-4>-0-@ 
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A CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


A few minutes spent at the Children’s Mu- 
seum of Boston, in beautiful Olmsted Park, 
Jamaica Plain, will open new avenues toward 
interesting pupils in their daily work. There 
are exhibitions of birds, animals, shells, butter- 
flies and other insects, minerals, sea life, indus- 
trial collections and articles from foreign coun- 
tries, with special mention made of the Philip- 
pine and Japanese collections. No teacher can 
view these things without seeing the great op- 
portunity there for correlation with school sub- 
jects. The educational department of the mu- 
seum in its lecture work stands ready to give 
talks and lessons on many of the subjects in the 
school curriculum. The value of these lessons 
to the teacher and her class lies in the fact that 
all are fully illustrated by picture and object 
and the child “learns by seeing” or “by doing,” 
which is the most natural way of gaining knowl- 
edge. 

Visit the Children’s Museum, enjoy its sur- 
roundings and its exhibitions. The museum is 
at service of teachers. 

0-0-0 0-4 


THE COST OF DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT 


No one will question the statement that de- 
fective eyesight is the greatest cause of retarda- 
tion in school, except deafness and sub-normalcy. 

Will C. Wood, state superintendent of Cali- 
fornia, says the retardation in the progress of 
school children last year cost the taxpayers of 
California nine million dollars. 

Dr. Augustino, president emeritus of the Amer- 
ican Optometric Association, is on a crusade to 
awaken the public to the importance of correct- 
ing defective vision. The financial cost of retarda- 
tion is the smallest cost. It is relatively easy to 
raise nine million dollars a year in California or 
$200,000,000 in the United States by taxaticn 
to pay for retardation, but there is no human 
means of correcting the evil done by lack of hope 
of possible achievement and other phases of men- 
tal and moral degeneration resulting from retar- 
dation year after year. A child retarded by de- 
fective vision will rarely reach the high school, 
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will seldom take his place beside those who 
steadily make their grades. 

If the Donovan desk can prevent ten per cent 
of the retardation by defective vision, and it 
should prevent one hundred per cent. of it, its 
mission is beyond computation financially, inte]- 
lectually, morally, socially and civically. If the 
Donovan desk has anything like the POssi- 
bilities claimed for it, and we believe one-half 
has never been told, every real friend of human- 
ity should be in a great crusade. It is a cause 


above propaganda, it appeals to the crusader 
spirit. 
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THE BOSTON DEMONSTRATION 


The Boston meeting will demonstrate whether 
or not the attendance is to be hereafter primar- 
ily a meeting of delegates. If Boston this year 
cannot attract teachers from beyond New York 
who are not delegates no place can. The rail- 
roads have made every 
advertised extensively. 


concession and have 


attractions 
have been well advertised and the salaries of 
teachers are much better than in 1903 or 1910. 

In 1910 the registration in Boston was 18,000 
and in 1903 it was 35,000. In 1910 it was 150 
per cent. and in 1903 it was 400 per cent. above 
any attendance of either of the last two years. 
In Salt Lake City, 1920, it was 6,000; in Des 
Moines, 1921, it was 8,000. 

The membership in the National Education 
more than 100,000 so that 
if the Boston meeting is a meeting of the mem- 
bers the attendance will be vast. If it is pri- 
marily a delegate meeting there will be 2,000 
delegates plus a large New England attendance. 
\ study of the registration will have more sig- 
nificance than ever before. 


Boston’s 


Association is now 


Of course it is only important that delegates 
come to Boston. The functioning of the teach- 
ers as an organization is of infinitely more 
importance than attendance upon meetings. 
Delegates will do everything of value profes- 
sionally. It will be no criticism on the Associa- 
tion if it is chiefly a delegate meeting, but it 
will be interesting to study the Boston demon- 
stration. 


> +--+ 
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TEACHERS IN HALL OF FAME 


Three of the seven women in the Hall of 
Fame 2re teachers,—Mary Lyon, Emma Willard 
and Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Of the others Harriet Beecher Stowe was the 
only woman famous in literature. Irances E. 
Willard was famous as a crusader for right- 
eousness and sobriety. Maria Mitchell was the 
world’s f woman astronomer and Char- 





famous 
lotte Cushman was an eminent actor. 
The first bust to be unveiled in honor of a 
woman will that of Maria Mitchell. 
Of the five busts unveiled in honor of men in 
the Hall of Fame, two—Mark Hopkins and 
Horace Mann—are of teachers. 


Soon be 

















THE BOSTON 


Most teachers who come to Boston for the 
National Education Association in July will 
come to see the Boston of yesterday, the Boston 
of history, the Boston of literature, and this 
should be the first interest of every teacher who 
comes to the city. 

It is unfair to Boston, unfair to pupils, unfair 
to one’s professional character to leave Boston 
in July with the impression that all of Boston 
that was ever worth while was said and done in 
the long ago. 

THE SIZE OF BOSTON. 

The census of 1920 said that Boston is a city 
of 750,000 and it is quite common to hear people 
say and to have children learn in school that 
Boston is now the seventh city in size. 

Boston is really a city of 1,750,000. 

Boston has never annexed everything in sight 
as other cities have. Taking only the cities that 
actually join Boston, that belong to Boston 


THORNTON 
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territorially, there are Cambridge, 110,000; Som- 
erville, 93,000; Malden, 50,000; Quincy, 48,000; 
Newton, 46,000: Chelsea, 43,000; Everett, 40,000; 
Brookline, 38,000: Revere, 29,000; Milton, and 
Watertown; in all, more than half a million 
people in what would be Boston if Boston was of 
a more annexing disposition. Taking only the 
cities and towns that are within three miles of 
City Hail would give Boston, by the census of 
1920, a population of 1,275,000. This would make 
Boston the fourth city in population, as she really 
is, 

All teachers who come to Boston to attend 
the meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion should have a ride around Buston just out- 
side the Boston limits, always within sight of 
the State House. Then they would never for- 
get the size of the real Boston. 

THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
No teacher should return home from Boston 
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OF TO-DAY 


without knowing why none of these cities and 
towns have been annexed. It is not stubborn- 
n€ss, 1s not sentiment, 

There is no reason for annexation. Boston 
has no water works to offer them, no sewer sys- 
tem to offer, no park system to offer and no 
postal advantage to offer. There is no Boston 
system of any of these functions. There is a 
Metropolitan District which takes them all in 
and many other cities just a little farther out— 
Malden, 50,000, Medford, 39,000, Melrose, Win- 
chester, Arlington, et al. 

Each of the cities and towns in the Metropoli- 
tan district has its rights and privileges in vari- 
ous functionings just the same as though they 
were under the Boston city government, for they 
are in the Metropolitan District on the same 
basis as Boston is. Neither the Boston city gov- 
ernment nor any other city government has any 
voice whatever in the management of these pub- 


W. BURGESS 





A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 
Author of “If Winter Comes,” etc. 


lic benefits. All are directed by a Metropolitan 
District Commission appointed by the state. 
INDUSTRIAL BOSTON. 

Commercial and industrial Boston is much 
larger than the region which includes only the 
cities and towns territorially adjoining Boston. 
This big Boston has a population of 1,750,000. 

In five years, from 1914 to 1919, the manufac- 
tured products of Industrial Boston increased, 
according to the Federal census, +$767,000,000. 
These figures are inconceivable, an increased 
product of 32,000,000 a day in five years. 

The wage-earners increased 40,000 from 1914 
to 1918: the wage-earners in the industries, over 
212,000, are quite a city of themselves. 

Industrial Boston more than doubled its manu- 
facturing capacity from 1909 to 1919. 

The boot and shoe output was $172,000,000. 

The book and magazine output was $69,000,000, 
which keeps her in third place in the United 











States. Rubber goods, $61,000,000; clothing, 
$58,000,000 ; electrical output, $55,000,000. 

There is a great variety of manufactured prod- 
ucts. Of those whose output is more than 
$11,000,000 a year are knit goods, woolens and 
worsteds, furniture,, patent medicines, other 
drugs, coffee and spices, soap, cutlery, leather, 
bread and bakery, foundry and machine shop 
products, confectionery, ice cream, slaughter 
house products. 

Taking $5,000,000 as the value of the output 
and you add immensely to the variety of manu- 
factured goods. 

[In industrial Boston there are more than five 
thousand industrial plants. 

NEW ENGLAND'S INDUSTRIES. 

In New England, mostly within 100 miles of 
Boston, one-hait of all the boots and shoes worn 
by the 110,000,000 men, women and children of 
the United States are manufactured. 

Massachusetts alone produces enough boots 
and shoes each year for every person in the 
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half of all the woolen and worsted goods in the 
United States. 

Boston receives directly more than half of 
all raw wool imported to the United States and 
more than half of all the raw wool clipped in the 
United States. 

The freight bill alone on wool cartage in 
Boston is about $12,000,000 a year. 

Boston has the largest and best wool ware- 
houses in the world, capable of caring for 
100,000 000 pounds of wool, which is one-third of 
the entire “clip” in the United States in a vear. 

‘The Boston postal district, which is the Metro- 
politan district, is the largest postal district in 
the United States. It employs 4,500 men and 
handled, in 1920, 1,300 million pieces of mail. 

Industrial Boston has the most skilful skilled 
labor in the United States. 

EDUCATION 

Nowhere in the same area and population are 
there as many universities and colleges of as 
high order of scholarship as within fifty miles 
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United States, Canada and Porto Rico to have a 
pair. 

Massachusetts makes twice as many boots 
and shoes as its nearest rival and nearly a third 
more than the two states that are nearest her in 
product. 

The capital invested in the industry in New 
England is $200,000,000. The factories employ 
125,000 workers and make half a million boots 
and shoes every day ‘in the year. 

The value of the boots and shoes made in 
Massachusetts is $492,000,000, which was greater 
than the combined imports and exports of New 
York in 1920. 

A COTTON AND WOOL DISTRICT. 

New Englaad has one-ninth of all the cotton 
spindles of the world and one-half of those in the 
United States. In 1902 two-thirds of all the 
cotton spindles in action in the United States 
were in New England. 

The value of cotton manufactures in Massa- 
chusetts in 1919 was $600,000,000. More than 
one-sixth of this ($189,000,000) was paid in 
wages to the mill hands. 

Boston has always been the centre of the wool 
business of the United States. 

New England manufactures more than one- 


FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 
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of Boston. There are eighteen colleges and uni- 
versities, including Harvard, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston University and 
Wellesley. To these eighteen should be added 
five first-ciass normal schools. 

Nowhere are there higher scholastic standards 
in educational institutions, nowhere are there 
more first-class high schools, technical schools, 
commercial schools, dental schools, medical 
schools, et al. 

If ‘Teachers College is eliminated from Colum- 
bia, there are more colleges and universities that 
are national and international within this fifty- 
mile area than in any equal area and population 
in the New World. 

RESORTS. 

New England with her great industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial and educational leadership 1s 
above all else the American playground. No- 
where in the same distance are there as many 
and as delightful seashore attractions as in New 
England, or as many lakes and streams, beauti- 
ful mountain resorts and forest retreats. 

Massachusetts has the largest percentage of 
state highways of any state in the Union. No- 
where are there equal attractions for automo- 
bilists. 
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MEETINGS IN BOSTON 


THE MEETING OF 1872. 


The Boston meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be the fiftieth anniversary 
of the first meeting of the Association to be held 
in Boston, a fact which seems to have been over- 
looked. 

In 1872 New England was not enthusiastic 
over the National Education Association. Dr. 
Emerson E. White, of Ohio, was president. The 
leaders in the Association were then in the Mid- 
dle West. 

Dr. White was one of the really great educa- 
tional leaders of that day. He expected a warm 
welcome in Boston and his disappointment was 
great. The meeting was in a public school build- 
ing, the attendance was light and the atten- 
tion quite indifferent. The press gave slight 
reference to the meeting. That was before the 
days of educational associations. Nothing was 
done by Boston by way of entertainment. After 
at was over there was keen humiliation. Every 
one declared that the inattention and indiffer- 
ence were unintentional. Dr. White never for- 
gave Boston, and referred to it frequently as 
characteristic of the New England atmosphere. 
The Association was not invited to Boston again 
for twenty-nine years. 

THE MEETING OF 1903. 


In nceble contrast was the reception in 1903, 
which has never been equalled. 

The invitation was given at the meeting in 
Minneapolis. The management of that day 
faced a mild threat of rebellion. The year be- 
fore there were well laid plans to elect to the 
presidency a highly popular Californian. In the 
early hours of the Minneapolis meeting all went 
well for offside players. To thwart these plans, 
the skilful management suggested Boston ‘with 
Charles W. Eliot for president. This, naturally, 
changed the whole situation. It was hopeless for 
the other plan to try to carry, but there was 
stubborn opposition to Boston and President 
Eliot. It was the first time a president had ever 
been from the state in which the meeting was 
held. But the enthusiasm for Boston and Pres- 
ident Eijiot was so great that the opposition 
in the nominating committee apologized, say- 
‘ang it was merely a matter of principle and not 
of prejudice. 

President Eliot devoted himself to the 
success of the meeting all through the year. 
His personality was in evidence from the first. 
He insisted that there must be adequate finan- 
cial provision. Mr. Warren, a high-toned gentle- 
man, efficient in business affairs, was made chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements and 
George W. Coleman, now president of the Roger 
W. Babson Institute of Wellesley Hills, was 
Warren’s right-hand man. There was money 
for everything. The publicity cadmmittee se- 
cured one or two full page illustrated articles 
in every important city in the country. A hun- 


dred cuts of famous literary men and _ their 
homes were made in limitless number. A thou- 
sand dollars was spent on this phase of pub- 
licity. 

There were two notable concerts given in 
Symphony Hall for which there were rehearsals, 
President Eliot insisted that for each rehearsal 
the singers should receive a small financial re- 
turn. it was said that the expense of the rehears- 
als was $3,000. The money, which reached a fabu- 
lous figure, was raised by public spirited citizens, 
No contribution would be received from any 
hotel or restaurant, steam railroad or street 
railway. No one who was to profit directly 
from the meeting was allowed to make any con- 
tribution. We think this has never been true in 
any other city. There were many who gave 
$500, among them W. Murray Crane, Eben S. 
Draper, Edwin Ginn and others who were in 
the habit of contributing to the Galveston flood 
sufferers and other similar appeals. There were 
numerous homes and estates opened in unusual 
ways. The daughters of Henry W. Longfellow 
opened the famous Longfellow residence an: 
furnished afternoon refreshments. [Edward At- 
kirson turned his home over to guests to live 
there without money and without price for the 
week. The world renowned Payson estate 
with its prize winning floral display was cpened 
to ail teachers. James J. Storrow, of the present 
committee of arrangements, and Mrs. Storrow, 
not only opened their beautiful country residence 
in Lincoln but provided transportation thereto. 
A law partner of John J). Long chartered 
the steamer Empire State for an all-day cruise 
down the harbor and as far as the Isles of Shoals, 
providing an abundant iuncheon. It was exclu- 
sively for the visiting teachers. These are mere 
samples of the entertainment furnished. When 
one realizes that there were 35,000 in attend- 
ance it can be seen how much was involved. 

The principals, teachers and students were ef- 
ficiency personified. Every incoming train, by 
day or night, was met by an adequate force, and 
every one was escorted to his hotel or place 
of entertainment unless well acquainted with 
the city. No boy would accept a tip for his 
service. It was no easy task to provide for the 
registration and certification of tickets of 35,000, 
but it went like clock work. President Eliot 
was closely identified with ali arrangements. 
The long line for registration was formed on 
the lawn of the Rogers Building. One afternoon 
when the line was longest a sudden shower came 
up. President Eliot made an emergency ride from 
his Cambridge home to see what could be done. 
Imagine his joyful surprise to find that Lincoln 
Owen, as master of ceremonies, had filed them 
all inside the building and in serpentine fashion 
kept the line intact as the work went on. It 
was a real joy to be a part of such perfect ar- 
rangements. Boston has had many conventions, 
but nothing was ever done by Boston or any 
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| WORTH-WHILE BASAL TEXTS 





The Anderson Arithmetics 


A two-book and a three-book series 


In line with the best in modern educational thought, thoroughly sane and practical, 
and entirely free from faddishness. Characterized by a noted expert as the best text- 
books on the market for anticipating and remedying pupils’ difficulties in this subject. 
Much organized drill upon fundamental processes, increased emphasis as work progresses 
upon difficult phases of these processes, and frequently recurring tests for accuracy and 
speed. 


The Test and Study Spellers 


By STARCH and MIRICK 


A scientific and common-sense application of the idea that the function of the mod- 
dern spelling book is to teach children to spell the words they try to use in writing 
their thoughts. It economizes time and effort by drilling the pupil only on those 
words he cannot already spell, and systematically reviews and tests the more difficult 
words. In each grade the teacher is given definite suggestions about the presentation 
of the words, the supervised study of misspelled words, the use of the dictionary, etc. 
For all grades. 


Guitteau’s Our United States 


A History for Seventh and Eighth Grades 


Written from a thoroughly modern viewpoint and in language which is direct, 
simple, and easily comprehended by the pupil. It gives an adequate presentation of 
the European background of our history and throughout connects the story of our 
national life with the rest of the world. It gives much attention to social and economic 
history and provides a sane and common-sense treatment of the great industrial 
problems of capital and labor. Fully illustrated. 


The Progressive Music Series 


In use in over 4,000 cities and towns in the United States and adopted for exclusive 
use in eight states. Still increasing in popularity because it contains only songs of inher- 
ent musical charm, capable of providing at one moment the basis of classroom study and 
in the next a refreshing “art” song quality worthy of public performance. 


The Progressive Road to Reading 


The first content method series of readers ever published, the most admirably 
graded series on the market, and the most popular method series in use today. Nine 
basal books and a complete line of teacher’s aids. 
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other city, so far as we know, for any conven- 
tion of 35,000 attendants, so much on so large 
a scale, as was done in 1903 for the National 
Education Association. 

THE MEETING OF 1919. 

While comparatively few in attendance this 
year were here in 1903 there will be many who 
were here in 1910. It was not expected to come 
to Bostcn. It was not invited and there was no 
occasion for a great rally. 

It was not decided to come to Boston till 
well into the winter. It came primarily be- 
cause it was the only city to which unqualified 
rates could be had. The Grand Trunk Railway, 
a Canadian line, provided the excuse for “rates” 
on ail roads, and the management asked Boston 
to come to their relief. Boston did all that othe: 
cities were then doing but made no attempt to 
have a great welcome. Nevertheless, the meet- 
ing of 1910 was of surpassing interest because 


of the election of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, which 
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was the greatest excitement in the history of 
the Association. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 1893. 

In February, 1893, the Department of Super- 
intendence held its twenty-third session in 
Boston. It was the first relatively large meet- 
ing and the most memorable of the depart- 
ment, made so by the authors’ 
Hote! Vendome. 

Eighteen book publishers of Boston were be- 
hind the movement and it was my privilege to 
make the arrangements for the gathering. | 
invited the representatives of the publishers to 
meet at the then Tremont Hotel and suggested 
that Beston have an Authors’ Luncheon. They 
vetoed the proposition promptly on the ground 
that Boston no longer had any eminent authors. 

When 1 suggested that I thought Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes would come they suddenly went 
wild with enthusiasm and I was authorized to 
do anything, regardless of cost, if Dr. Holmes 
would come. 

I have never known anyone more exuber- 
antly happy than was Dr. Holmes in accept- 
ing the invitation. That was twenty-nine years 
ago and there will be few visitors from beyond 
New England who were present then. Before the 


luncheon at 
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luncheon was served the superintendents assem- 
bled, standing, in the large banqueting room. 
Upon the platform sat Dr. Holmes, while stand- 
ing in line in front of the stage was a line of 
authors, among whom were J. T. Trowbridge, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, Hezekiah Butterworth, Julia Ward 
Howe, Louise Chandler Moulton, Edna Dean 
Proctor, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and others--- 
eighteen in all. ‘There was one vacant space dj 


j 
} Li 


rectly in front of where Dr. Holmes. sat, 
and every superintendent saluted Dr. Holmes 


and received a recognition salutation in return. 
Hon. H. O. Houghten, head 


of the firm of 


Houghton Miitln Company, presided. His was 
a notabie presence. In stature, in grace, in dig- 
nity he was princely. No one present on that 


day wih ever forget the moment when Dr, 
Holmes, very slight of build, rose and stepped 
heside Mr. Hougkton of magnificent presence and 


asked it he might say something, and while 
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both stood Dr. Holmes read some lines, 
written for the occasion, on “The Teacher.” 
That proved to be the last public appearance 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, and those are be- 
lieved tu have been the last lines he ever wrote 
for any occasion. 

Practically every visiting superintendent 
created a lecture out of the Boston meeting of 
1893 with that famous Authors’ Luncheon as 
the centre piece. 

THE MEETING OF 1922. 

It is too early to make any prophecy as to 
the Boston enrollment, but it will be iarge. 

At Boston, in 1910, the first woman president 
was elected. Ella Flagg Young was then super- 
intendent of the second largest city in America. 
She was the first woman to be elected super- 
intendent of a large city. She had been on the 
faculty of a great university, had been presi- 
dent of a great normal school, had been prom- 
inent in the affairs of the National [Education 
Association for many years and was eminent in 
scholarship. No other woman in America could 
have been thought of. then. 

Charl O. Williams will preside at the Boston 
meeting. She is a Southern woman, which is 2 


highly interesting fact. She is a county super- 
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intendent, which is even more interesting. No 
other county superintendent has ever been 
thought of as a candidate for the position. She 
has’ won this high distinction by what she has 
done and not for anything done for her. She 
has honored every opportunity that she has had 


as no one else, man or woman, has honored 
such an opportunity. 
Miss Williams has led the National Educa- 


tion Association to heights undreamed of. She 
has carried the membership from 18,000 to 100,- 
000. The new enrollment is practically of the 
rank and file of the women teachers, so that, 
without the slightest question, the vast enroll- 
ment is due to the leadership of a woman of the 
rank and file. The Boston meeting will be the 
first meeting of the Reorganized National Ed- 
ucation Association. 

At Miiwaukee, in 1919, through comedy anid 
tragedy, the old National Education Associa- 
tion was put out of commission. 

At Salt Lake City, in 1920, it was voted to 
gather up the fragments of the 
wreck and _ reorganize 
way. 


Milwaukee 


them in some 
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At Des Moines, in 1921, largely through the 
manly independence of President Fred M. 
Hunter and the skilful legal direction of D. W. 
Springer, the errors of Salt Lake City were 
legalized and in Boston this year the reorgan- 
ized National Education 
first meeting. 


Association holds its 

Bosten wanted the meeting this year. At Des 
Moines it suggested that Boston would 
be an ideal place for the first meeting of the 
new National Education Association. President 
Charl O. Wiltiams was especially desirous that 
her meeting be in Bosten, and it was the priy- 
ilege of the editor of the Journal of Education 
to telegraph Mayor Peters that an invitation 
trom him would undoubtedly be accepted. He 
telegraphed Mr. Winship the invitation, which 
was promptly and heartily accepted. 

The Fourth of July meeting will exceed in 
importance and interest any public meeting the 
National Education has ever held. 
The whcle week will be memorable, first because 


Was 


Association 


of its newness, but chiefly because the women 
teachers of America will accept their new re- 
sponsibility in a sane and earnest way. 





FIFTY-THREE YEARS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


It seems incredible that it is fifty-three years 
‘since we attended the meeting of the National 
Education Association at Trenton. It is quite 
a privilege to have known every one who has 
been prominent in the Association for more than 
half a century. 

Since the Boston meeting will be the first to 
function under the reorganization it is fitting 
that we gather some of the significant features 
of those years, recalling especially the impor- 
tant turning points in the administration of half 
a century. 

While the Association was created in 1857 I 
have known each of the sixty men and women 
who have served as president. Of the sixty presi- 
dents forty-three have passed on. It is a temp- 
tation to speak of those forty-three, but few 
would be interested. 

[Since writing this Dr. L. D. Harvey has 
passed on.] 

Of the seventeen presidents living the senior 
is Thomas W. Bicknell, 1884, and Nicholas Mur- 
tay Butler, 1895. Dr. Bicknell has attended but 
six times since he was president thirty-eight 
years ago, and Dr. Butler has not attended since 
the Boston meeting of 1910. The other fifteen 
living presidents are: Charles R. Skinner, 1897: 
0. T. Corson, 1903; John W. Cook, 1904; Edwin 
G. Cooley, 1905; L. D. Harvey, 1909; James Y. 
Joyner, 1910; Carroll G. Pearse, 1912; Joseph 
Swain, 1914; David Starr Jordan, 1915; D. B. 
_ Johnson, 1916; Robert J. Aley, 1917; Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, 1918: George D. Strayer, 1919; 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, 1920; Fred W. 


Hunter, 1921; Charl O. Williams, 1922. 

It is but twelve years since the meeting was 
in Boston and only eight presidents before 1910 
are living, and no one of them has been active 


in the Association since 1910. 
One must group such facts to see what it 


has meant to have been interested in the Na- 
tional Education more than four 
times as long as the years since 1910. It may 
not interest any one else, but I may be pardoned 
for dwelling upon that first meeting I attended 
in 1869. 

I was teaching in the Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts, State Normal School at the time and 
was Officially connected with the Plymouth 
County Association and the Massachusetts State 
Association, but the real reason for going to the 
National Association that year was the fact that 
Daniel B. Hager, principal of the Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, State Normal School, was president 
and professional loyalty was compelling. 

John D. Philbrick, superintendent of Boston, 
who had been president in 1863, was the most 
active leader on the floor at Trenton and he 
maintained a lively part in the Association as 
long as he lived. Mr. Philbrick was on the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education with 
special charge of the Bridgewater school. It 
was Mr. Philbrick’s personal appeal that had 
led me to leave grammar school work at a sac- 
rifice of $500 salary to go to the Bridgewater 
faculty. Hager and Philbrick were sufficient in- 
ducement for a young man to go to Trenton. 

New England had quite generally resented 
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the organization of the National Teachers As- 
sociation, as it was then called, because New 
England’s interest had been in the American 
Institute of Instruction, organized in 1830, and 
was highly dignified. It was not intended as a 
“teachers” organization but rather as a schol- 
astic association. Although called “American” 
the Institute of Instruction was decidedly New 
England. 

Ohio had come forward with many men of 
large influence and great ability and to them 
was due the organization of the National 
Teachers Association, which was intended to 
emphasize its distinction from the American In- 
stitute of Instruction. 

FIRST BOSTON MEETING. 


When the National Association first met in 
Boston in 1872 the leaders of New England were 
quite frigid. Dr. Emerson E. White, of Ohio, 
was president, and he never wholly forgave 
Boston for its coolness toward that meeting. 

The leaders in the early seventies were: 
Newton Bateman and Richard Edwards of 
Illinois, William T. Harris of St. Louis, Emer- 
son E. White, Andrew J. Rickoft and T. W. Har- 
vey of Ohio, S. H. White of Indiana, John 
Swett and Thomas Davidson of California, Jj. P. 
Wickersham of Pennsylvania, N. A. Calkins of 
New York City and Zalmon Richards of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

After the Boston meeting of 1872 Boston 
took a more active part. The next year there 
were on the program President Eliot and A. P. 
Peabody of Harvard, Noah Porter of Connecti- 
cut, President Andrew D. White of Cornell, 
President James McCosh of Princeton and 
Charles Francis Adams. Relatively there has 
never been a group of more eminent scholars 
on a pfogram of the National Education Asso- 
ciation than in 1873. 

The first record obtainable ot the attendanc« 
at a meeting of the National Education Assc- 
ciation is of the Philadelphia meeting of 1879. 
The total registration was 200. Of these 11+ 
were from Pennsylvania and the other eighty- 
six were from twenty-one states. No state except 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey had more than 
five in attendance. 

The next year, 1880, Dr. John H. Vincent, then 
pioneering the Chautauqua movement, had the 
meeting at Chautauqua. That was the first 
meeting of high significance. It was the crea- 
tion of a real association. Several university 
presidents were on the and the 
National Education Association caught the 
Chautauqua spirit. 

_ The Saratoga meeting of 1882 was a meeting 
of the educational gladiators of that day. Col- 
onel: Francis W. Parker was in his prime and he 
and ‘John D. Philbrick, to whom Colonel Parker 
was ‘like a red flag, staged a great-scene. I have 
never seen anythihg so fiercdly* brilliant. They 
weré both stout of build, florid complexion, 
Colqnel Parker was the more excitable, Mr. 
ones the more intensely powerful. Each 
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thought the future of the profession was in his 
keeping. 
BICKNELL’S APPEARANCE. 

In 1883 Thomas W. Bickneli came upon the 
scene and to him must always be the credit of 
creating a real national association. He 
had been state superintendent of Rhode 
Island and had created the Rhode Island State 
Normal School. In 1875 he had brought to- 
gether the State Educational Journals in the New 
England Journal of Education. He was a man 
of intense energy and as president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction he had a larger 
meeting at Fabyans in the White Mountains 
than the National Education had 
ever dreamed of. Bicknell’s fame was national 
because of the first great educational meeting in 
the New World. It probably enrolled 1,200 peo- 
ple, which was vast forty years ago. 

At the Saratoga meeting, 1882, it was decided 
to hold a joint meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Institute of 
Instruction at Saratoga in 1883. 

That was a most unusual meeting, not large, 
but it developed great expectations. It was the 
first meeting that had really fine secial flavor. 
As a result Mr. Bicknell was elected president 
of the National Education Association for 1884. 

During the vear Mr. Bicknell traveled through 
the West, went from city to city with the spirit 
of a crusader, and his meeting at Madison in 
1884 was a revelation of possibilities. It was 
not a iarge meeting but it seemed universai. 
Mr. Bicknell got the railroads to collect the 
$2.00 membership fee with the price of the 
ticket and pay it over to the National Education 
Association. That was the first year that spe- 
cial trains were run to a meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Mr. Bicknell laid 
the foundation of the “Fund” which later grew 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars. While the 
enrollment was not large as we look back upon 
it the Madison meeting was the most important 
in the history of the Association. Every man 
in attendance for the first time became a lite- 
iong ardent worker, 

THE FIRST REBELLION. 

In 1886 at Topeka another important meeting 

was held. It was really as large as the Madison 


Association 


meeting, but the importance was not in its size 
but in the outcome of a vigorous rebeilion that 
was overthrown. 


Mr. Bicknell has never been personally very 
active in the Association since the Madison 
meeting. Before the Topeka meeting he had 


soid his interest in the Journal of Education. 

The thousand men and women who had be- 
come active at Madison were of two classes, one 
of which was keenly opposed to those who had 
made the Four 
state superintendents, young men tre- 
mendous energy, joining with some other active 
men went to Topeka with a combination that 
seemed irresistible. 

We have lived through a good many upheav- 


Madison meeting a success. 
with 
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TEXTBOOKS WHICH STAND. SUPREME 


THE WINSTON READERS 
Primer, First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth 


The popularity of these beautiful Readers with teachers and schoolmen can be measured by their 
annual sale, which in the three years since their publication has reached 700,000 copies a year. 

The Interleaved Manuals for the teacher are a distinctly helpful accessory not to be had with any 
other series. They provide teaching directions lesson by lesson, and are invaluable in emphasizing 
silent reading in the primary grades. 


THE SILENT READERS | 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth | 


Many superintendents have enthusiastically stated that these Readers do more for their pupils 
than any other textbooks used. They teach the pupil to read rapidly and with understanding, and 
thus increase his efficiency in study. They give the pupil power to read, and provide tests for rate and 
comprehension. Once tried, these books prove indispensable. 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY | 


“For compactness, clarity and simplicity, | believe that it has no equal,” 
FRANK P. Graves, President of the University of the State of New York, 
and Commissioner of Education. 
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No school book published ever received such instant recognition and such widespread use as the 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY—600,000 have been sold to schools in three years. The words 
are listed in large black type. Each definition is complete and is given in clear, easily understood 
English. No word is defined in terms of itself or in more difficult words, as is so commonly done in 
other dictionaries. The WINSTON SIMPLIFIED is a dictionary for school use, prepared by school 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY, by J. Russell Smith 


BOOK I, PEOPLES AND COUNTRIES 
BOOK II, REGIONS AND TRADE 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY provides a two-book study which is continuous. The basis for study is 
man and the earth as his home. Book I gives the pupil an accurate knowledge of the various 
PEOPLES AND COUNTRIES, and consequently treats the world as divided into political units—the 
units man has made. Book II, REGIONS AND TRADE, in developing the broader study of the 
earth as the home of man, with the various factors which affect his life, industry, and trade, utilizes as 
a unit for study the Human Region—the unit nature has made. In maps, illustrations and teach- 
ing material, these books are superior to anything hitherto produced. 


HERO TALES FROM HISTORY | 
For fourth or fifth grade | 


OUR BEGINNINGS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 
For sixth grade 


THE MAKING OF OUR COUNTRY | 
For seventh and eighth grades 


: These three books form a complete elementary course in history by the same author. The vivid and 
interesting style of Smith Burnham has won a wide recognition for his books. To appreciate how fas- 

| cinating and human he has made history for the pupil, one must read these splendid volumes. THE 

| MAKING OF OUR COUNTRY has eight full page reproductions in color of the Ferris _historica! 
— now in Independence Hali, Philadelphia. No teacher of history can afford to be without thes. 
ooks. 
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als in the National Education Association, but 
the only one that we have ever seen crushed 
lifeless was at Topeka and William E. Sheldon 
was elected president. No one of the group 
that looked so formidable at the start in To- 
peka every played any important part in the As- 
sociation afterward. Incidentally no one of the 
state superintendents was re-elected as state 
official. 
CHICAGO, 1887, 

The Chicago meeting of 1887 was an immense 
success. In every way it was beyond anything 
that had been known in organizations of any 
kind. Mr. Sheldon’s peculiar gift for organizing 
had its best opportunity for demonstration. 

Of course “The Ordinance of 1787” gave him 
vantage ground which he improved to the limit. 
The enrollment was large and the “Fund” had 





P . HENRY 

ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 
President 

Professor of Education, sity of 


Leland Stanford 
University; 
Riverside 

Education. 


Junior tor of 
Editor of the cational 
Textbooks in 


the 


a great boost. There has never been a small 

meeting since the Sheldon meeting in Chicago 
in 1887. 

NASHVILLE IN 

The meeting in Nashville in 1889 came near 

being a tragedy. Albert P. Marble, the super- 

intendent in Worcester, was president. A little 


1889, 


time before that the Century Magazine had 
used a famously attractive article on the 
Negro question, by Mr. Scarborough. It was 


eminentiy sane and was highly gratifying to 
the white people of the South. 

Mr. Marble asked the writer to be on his pro- 
gram and the invitation was accepted. Later 
the Nashville hospitality committee in assign- 
ing entertainment scheduled Mr. Scarborough 
for a de luxe home in Nashville. 

Mr. Scarborough replied that evidently they 
did not realize that he was a negro. Dr. Marble 
had not suspected it. Mr. Scarborough said that 
he wanted no excitement over the situation 
The committee complimented him highly and 
assigned him to the home of a prosperous negro 
Then came a refusal to allow him to speak to 
a white audience in the auditorium. Dr. Marble 
insisted that, though he would not have in- 
vited him, he must not be discriminated against. 


Washington; 
Riverside Edu- 
Monographs. 
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Mr. Scarborough insisted that he wanted to be 
released. There was all sorts of trouble. The 
police insisted that they would not pass him into 
the hall but he was taken in some other way. 
The audience was very small because a barbe- 
que was prepared for that hour. All was ironed 
out by making Dr. W. R. Garrett, of Nashville, 
secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, which was to make him president the next 
year. But the wife of one of the high officials 
of the National Education Association wrote 
account of “the way they acted” 
her sister in 


an 
in Nashville to 
The sister passed _ the 
letter around and the Associated Press scattered 
it broadcast. The Nashville papers published 
it entire and only for the sublime mastery of 
the situation by Dr. Garrett there might have 
been another Civil War. 


Kansas. 











SUZZALLO 
LUCY 


FITCH PERKINS 
Writer and Illustrator; 
Author of The Twin Series 
of Geographical Readers. 


the Univer- 
Edi- 


At St. Paul the next year Mr. Garrett was 
elected president and peace reigned. 

Dr. Garrett’s meeting was held in Toronto 
with the expectation that the Association would 
be in reality International, but no other meeting 
has been held across the border. At Toronto a 
near-small meeting was held and a new ele- 
ment was injected into the management. 

Nothing remained of the element that had 
dominated the Association from 1886 to 1893, 
and a dignified, influential, thrifty group of 
men conducted the the 
[The meetings 
were of good size, the programs were always 
creditabie. 


affairs of Association 


ereditably for seventeen years. 


In that reign was the famous Boston meeting 
of 1903, the most wonderful meeting that has 
ever been held. There was an actual attendance 
of 35,000 dues-paying members. President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard was president. In 
matters of entertainment by the city, in pro- 
gram, in spirit there has never been anything 
to compare with that meeting, and the credit 
belongs to the management of a group of men 
of whom Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and Irwin 
Shepard were the conspicuous leaders. 

The affairs were not as safe as they were 
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ANNOUNCING | 


BUSINESS 
Pee feey GEOGRAPHY 





ROGRAPHY 


ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 
Research Associate in Geography, Yale University 
and 
FRANK E. WILLIAMS 
Professor of Geography and Industry, Wharton School 
of Business, University of Pennsylvania 
with the co-operation of 
ROBERT M. BROWN 
Professor of Geography, Rhode Island College of Education 
and 
LENOX E. CHASE, 
Teacher of Geography, Mount Vernon (N. Y.) High School 


AN IDEAL TEXT for COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 


HE present is a period when great stress is being placed upon practical studies—upon 

those things which promise an immediate return in increased earning power. 

Among the studies that have been most affected by this present-day trend is 
Geography, which is now receiving much attention. Although it is a wonderfully live 
and interesting subject, it has thus far been taught in the majority of schools in a dry 
and uninteresting way. For some time there has been an insistent demand for a more 
“human” and truly practical type of Geography, for the value and great possibilities 
of a knowledge of “Business” Geography were recognized long ago. 

This new book was written by an exceptionally strong combination of authors to 
meet the urgent demand for a really practical Geography text, around which such a 
course could be built. It fulfills its purpose admirably by giving a thorough statement 
of those principles of Geography which affect Business and our every-day lives, plus 
a wealth of real, sound, practical applications. 

It was written especially for use in commerce departments in high schools and fresh- 
man courses in colleges, and will prove an ideal text for such work, for it is not only 
scientifically sound throughout, but is written in an intensely interesting way and 
answers the questions the business man would ask, in the language the student under- 
stands. 


AUKTINGTON 


WALLIAMS 














Huntington and Williams’ “Business Geography” is now going through the press and 
will be ready August 1, in plenty of time for the fall classes. 
It will contain about 470 pages, 6 by 9, and will be bound in cloth. The price is 
not yet known. 
SEND NOW FOR A COPY TO RE SENT ON FREE EXAMINATION, AND ONE WILL 
BE MAILED AS SOON AS IT COMES OFF THE PRESS. 








And a New Second Edition of 


Huntington and Cushing’s Principles of Human Geography” 


This book, which was originally published in December, 1920, and a new second edition of 
which has just been published, was truly an epoch-making book and marked a new era in the teach- 

















ing of Geography. It is now used in about 150 schools, colleges and normal schools, and this 
new edition makes it better than ever before. 
430 pages. 6 by 9. Profusely illustrated with photographs and maps. Cloth. $3.50 postpaid | 





- — — — FREE EXAMINATON COUPON- — — - — 


JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC. 
Kindly send me a copy of 
Huntington and Williams’ ‘‘Business Geegraphy’’ 
Huntington and Cushing’s ‘‘Principles of Human 
Gevugraphy’’ 
on 10 days’ free examination If, at the end of ten 
days, I find it satisfactory, I agree to forward the 


proper amount in payment for it; otherwise I agree 
to return the book to you, postpaid. 


Published by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


432 Fourth Avenue 





Signed 
Address (Street) 


City and State............. 
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smooth. As early as 1899 there were rumors 
of trouble. Each year the rumbling was louder 
and in 1910 at Boston there was an end for- 
ever of the management that had had seventeen 
vears of leadership. The year before the Boston 
meeting, 1909, at Denver, that transfer of power 
was achieved, but the great transaction was in 
Boston. 

For ten years, with changes in the personnel, 
the management ordained at Boston held the 
reins, but at Milwaukee in 1919 it was easy 


@-e-4>. 
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to see that its end was approaching. It was 
clear that nothing but a re-organization could 
save the fragments. 

At Salt Lake City, in 1920, it was voted to re- 
organize. At Des Moines, in 1921, it was re- 
organized and the first fruits of the re-organiz- 
ation will be the Boston meeting with the first 
Southern woman and the first county superin- 
tendent as president and more than 100,000 
members enrolled 

Absolute 


democracy is now provided for, 
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NORMAL SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


[Edited by Dr. William H. Allen, Who’s Who and Why 


28. “Doctors bury, educators graduate their 
failures,” says Dean James E. Russell of Teachers 
College, in a survey report. “The most serious 
obstacle to good workmanship in the teaching 
profession is the fact that the teacher rarely 
has a chance to measure himself with his equals. 
What wonder, then, that some teachers fall into 
ruts, become indifferent to innovations, and re- 
sent criticism from either students or college?” 
Ali of which, of course, is a high spot reason for 
measuring oneself with one’s equals while at 
summer school or during the school year. 

29. No students from lowest third in schol- 
arship are accepted ir the State Normal School 
of Leavenwcrth, Kansas. 

30. Post card recruiting is done by many 
normals. State Normal School, Tempe, Arizona, 
uses colored cards and features open-air sleep- 
ing porches. 

31. Country and small town teachers at 
Yale! And even in Yale dormitories! Do not 
fail to see how this works if you pass through 
New Haven this summer. Ask Commissioner 
A. B. Meredith, State House, Hartford, for de- 
scription of courses. 

32. Real country schools for practice teach- 
ing by studetits of Southern Illinois State Uni- 
versity, Carbondale. President, H. W. Shyrock. 

33. Normal Heights is the title of the eight- 

page recruiting sheet issued by the Western 
Kentucky State Normal at Bowling Green. 
Board and room at $18 to $20 a month, and even 
as low as $12 a month. Good time pictures, out- 
door activities, suggestions of practical service. 
What kind of education do you suppose they 
have at a norimal school which runs a panorama 
picture of its buildings and grounds and the tull- 
faced legend, “A place of beauty and a joy for- 
ever.” 
34. A survey of the teacher training faculty 
by students! Where, pray? Washington Lee 
University. Ask Professor V. M. Brown what 
happened when students were asked to make 
a sincere and careful report of the teaching 
methods, abilities and effectiveness of the fac- 
ulty members under whom they have studied 
one or more years. 

35. Teaching untrained teachers in service 
at the expense of the state is being tried at 


in Education, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


Plymouth, New Hampshire. They have inten- 


sive studies six davs a week for one month. 
When this is supplemented by three summer 
sessions and one year 


are 


at the state normal, they 

eraduated with regular credit. Ask Direc- 
tor Ernest Leroy Silver. Also ask State Com- 
Thomas, Augusta, how Maine 
has been recruiting rural teachers in a similar 
way. 

36. Social and econcmic problems for 
teachers is the title of a separate course in the 
\lbien, Idaho. 

37. A department of religicus education has 
been organized under 


missioner A. O. 


state normal at 


Miss Jessie Burrall at 
Stephens Junior C 
38. Sociai science classes work with the 
League of Women Voters at Stephen: 
Cr lege. 
national 


phens sweater is 


lege, Columbia, Missouri 
Junior 
The history department has an Inter- 


Relati 1S 


Club. Incidentaily a Ste- 
siven for observance of health 
rules. J. J. Oppenheimer, dean. 

39. A schoolman’s encampment—-a summer 
normal school de luxe— in idea if not in cost 
has been organized by South Dakota’s school 
executives. They are to be at Spearfish in the 
Black Hills from August 1 to August 12. Ask 
M. S. Hallman, Central High School, Aberdeen. 

40. “Henors in subjects” is being tried now 
in a number of colleges. When visiting the 
Boston National Education Association, normal 
school faculty members may wish help from 
Wellesley College of which Miss Ellen F. Pen- 
dleton is president. 
into effect this fall. 


This new honors plan goes 

The fact that 100 of 357 
Wellesley graduates of this year will teach has 
special interest for normal school recruiters. 

41. The schcol as a reliance of democracy 
is called by William Allen White a huge and 
tragic joke. Mr. White wrote this in an edi- 
torial for Judge. Is this not a high spot oppor- 
tunity for normal school faculties? Why not 
write to Mr. White vour experience? 

42. Extension work is now reaching 1.300 
in group work and 700 in individual work at 
Colorado State Teachers College. In the grad- 
ing work is weighted according to quality. Ten 
per cent. is deducted from the normal allowance 
for poor work. Those passing work in a four- 
hour course can earn all the way from 3.2 to 4.3 











Old in Service 





Young in Spirit 








THE HOLDEN ORGANIZATION 


Will Welcome You During 


The N. E. A. Convention at Boston 


In point of service the Holden Book Cover Company is 
one of the oldest concerns represented at the Convention and 
to those who have been using Holden Covers for 50 years and 
to those who are about to adopt them we extend a very cordial 
greeting and shall be pleased to consult with them concerning 
their Cover problems. 


With the best material that ever went into a 
Holden Cover and sold at a materially lessened 
price the Holden Book Cover will be a greater 
economic factor in the administration of the Pub- 
lic Schools of America the coming year than 
ever before. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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credit. Are you giving weighted credits in your 
normal? 

43. Two letters to all high school seniors 
stating the advantages of teaching were issued 
this year by the State Normal College, V. L. 
Roy, president, and by the state superintendent. 

44. Eliminating duplications in professional 
courses is under way in the Senior Normal 
School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. Subjects 
which they are telescoping are methods, school 
management, psychclogy, principles of educa- 
tion. Ask Hugh Clarke Pryor how they are do- 
ing it. Not long since one state normal school 
offered nine different courses in history of edu- 
cation alone! 

45. A survey of gifted children is under way 
in California which would be of speciai interest 
to all normal schools. Dr. Lewis M. Terman of 
Leland Stanford is in charge. He has two other 
studies, one of potential delinquency and the 
other ot the intelligence of Japanese children. 

46. Peabody Reflector is the name of the bi- 
monthly of George Feabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. The last issue gives 
the educational, teaching and field experience of 
the summer school faculty. Can prospective 
patrons of vour normal school teil of the fore- 
grounds and backgrounds of faculty members? 
A sampie of Peabody student wit is the follow- 
ing :— 

Derothy: “I believe in spiritualism now.” 

Dattney: “How is that?” 

Dorothy: “Well, last night I had a date witi 
a dead one and today he called me up.” 

47. One hour’s crop of high spots from the 
Clevelana College of Education follows. They 
were garnered in a talk with Director Ambrose 
L. Suhrie by four governmental researchers who 
recently attended a conference in Cleveland. 
They are cited in this convention number as il- 
lustrations of how summer visiting may be used 
for eftective high spotting. 

No one from the lower half in scholarship 
is taken from the high schools for teacher train- 
ing. Once in the College of Education, personality 
tests are given at the very first to find how to 
help prospective teachers correct more obvious 
defects that could interfere with teaching. [If 
not successful in correcting them, they are 
dropped in the first term so that they will not 
make an investment of two years and cost the 
city two years investment and then be dropped 
as unsu'table for teaching. 

Each Wednesday of the third term is spent 
by the practice teachers at the school for con- 
ference with their supervisors, for their class 
clubs and for the Wednesday assembly, which 
is deveted to a year’s course in civic and social 
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aspects of the teacher’s life. This is club day 
at the college. All students belong to clubs. 
Teachers in training come back for their own 
class club in their third term. These club meet- 
ings are held while the faculty is in session. Men 
of prominence in Cleveland’s government, busi- 
ness and social work speak at this assembly, 
which is considered an important part of their 
training. 

The traveling museum is used by all teachers 
in training. It is sent out to different schools 
in a special bus. Until recently the busses which 
took the crippled children to and from school 
were used in their idle hours for distributing 
museum material. 

Four days a week students manage the as- 
sembly. there, the 
students had invited a noted pianist and called 
for several encores. 

Different elementary schools have exhibits of 
their best work one after the other in the corri- 
dors of the training school. 

Every day one group of domestic science girls 
will entertain some citizen of importance, serve 
meals, have speeches and conduct the meeting 


The day the visitors were 


as social functions should be conducted. In this 
way each girl will have pportunities 
a year to play the role of hostess, toastmistress, 
exc. 

Sccial mindedness is secured by having pros- 
pective teachers visit the various city, county 
and institutions and business 
houses and factories. In this way they know at 
first hand something of the numerous resources 
for live handling of current events and training 
their later pupils in the interests and duties of 
citizenship. 

Over 2,000 teachers in service are taking 
courses. Arrangement has been made with the 
Western Reserve University to recognize these 


several « 


state also some 


courses toward an advance degree. 

No faculty member is accepted on the theory 
side who caniot step down the corridor to the 
demonstration give a demonstra- 


school and 


tion. In fact, giving these demonstrations 1s 

part of the theory teacher’s instruction. 
President Williams of the 

tion is himself a high spot in the school system, 


board of educa- 


taking with him leading business men who will 
be potent friends of schools if they once see the 
actual work. 

Dr. Suhrie’s own plans for the summer are 
high spots. 


normal schools between Cleveland and the Pa- 


He is meeting with a number of 
cific coast, one week or three days at a time, 
not to niake speeches, but to have round-table 
talks with teacher training faculties. 





The need of the day is a strong public senti ment for a better education. This will bring 


more buildings, longer terms. higher salaries and better teaching.—John J. Tigert. 
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THE DONOVAN DESK 


For Visual Protection 
and Improved Writing 


Nature has armed us with Eyebrows, Lashes, and Lids Against DIRECT 
Light that is, light coming from above the horizontal line 


But has given very little protection against REFLECTED GLARE | 
That is light coming from below the horizontal line 
For Example—The Sun on Snow, Sand, Water, Sidewalks, Building and DESKS 


(A) Direction of Light Rhomboidal Desk Top 
(B) Pupil’s Line 
of Vision 


Rectangular Desk Top 
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The arrows indicate di- 
rection of light; (3) indi- 
cates source of most harm- 
ful light, 

(A) indicates axis of 


The arrows indicate di- 
rection of light; (3) indi- 
cates source of most harm- 
ful light. 

(A) indicates axis of 


pupil's body and _ direction pupil's body and directiom 
0 vision, under normal of vision, under normal 
study conditions when not Photograph of Donovan Desk top in use study conditions when not 
writing. writing. 

(A’) indicates natural NOTE—(1) Full support for right arm. (A’) indicates natural 
position of pupil’s body (2) Direction of strongest light position of pupil's body 
while writing. r é os —- s while writing, 

OE ie (3) Axis of pupil’s body in re- Dashes - Pek Oa 
cate line of reflected light. lation to direction of light. cate line of reflected light 











DONOVAN DESKS IN USE 

Note line of shadow on 

faces of pupils. In every in- 

stance the right eye is wholly 

in the shadow and the left 

\}| eye is turned at such an angle 

as to be in no danger of harm 
from the light. 


Write for Complete Descriptive Circular 
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AN EDITOR TALKS ABOUT HIS AUTHORS 


Editors are among the most inaccessible of 


human beings, with inscrutable secretaries, very 
polite but always firm. I knew this when [f 
set cut to editor of Houghton 
Mifflin Company’s Education Department, and 
I became still more firmly convinced of it as 
I approached his office. Everything had scemed 
simple enough when I read the imprint, “Hough- 
ton Miftlin Company,” at the doorway on Park 
street, but then such a maze of stairways and 
landings, twistings and turnings! I wondered 
if this another subtle editorial device 
planned to reveal the true staying powers of 
a prospective author. 


interview the 


Was 


Any ideas of this sort 
were quickly dispelled, however, when I reached 
the door of the editor’s office. A hearty hand 
grasp, a cordial smile, and I was comfortably 
seated in a light, airy room overlooking the 
Common. 

“So you want to know something abcut the 
people who 


I nodded. 


write textbooks ?” 


“T thought that you could, perhaps, 





Ww < S 
HARRIET E. PEET OD 


Instructor in Methods of : 
Teaching Arithmetic, Salem 
Normal School, Mass. Co- 
author of the Everyday 
Arithmetic and of the Peet- 
Dearborn Progress Tests 
in Arithmetic, 


Woods 


Series. 


tell me something of your contact with them 

as an editor.” 
This brought a 

reminiscence. 


somewhat amused smile of 
“Well, I might begin with one 
of our authors about whom I feel I’m lucky to 

You have, of 
Readers 


be able to tell you anything. 
course, and of 
Miss ‘Teaching Literature in the 
Grammar Grades and High School.’ It was only 
by the merest chance that the latter ever came 
to bear the Houghton Mifflin Company imprint. 
Miss Bolenius traveled to Boston from her home 
in Pennsylvania, intending to interview a Boston 
editor it. regard to the possibilities of this book 
on the teaching of English. She was walking 
up Park street, toward the State House, with 
the manuscript under her arm, when the words 
‘Houghton Mittlin Company’ caught her at- 
tention. It was as much through curiosity as 
anything else that she entered the building and 


heard of our Bolenius 


Bolenius’s 








HUTCHINSON 
‘ ; Teacher 
Writer; Author 

Hutchinson 


allowed us to examine her work. We 


were not 
long 


in realizing what an exceptional book had 
providentially come our way.” 

that all textbook writers know 
what it means to werk,” I said, hoping to draw 
out still further. 
“All successful ones do. They are invariably 
energetic people. And 
getic people, I am 
Hutchison. 


“I suppose 


him 


when speak of ener- 
reminded of Dr. Woods 
You probably know that we pub- 


lish his Health Series for the 


grades. One of 
the greatest merits of the books is their quality 
of inspiring in children a joy in living and a 
desire ik This same 
fundamental char- 
acieristic of Dr. Hutchinson’s nature. 


rr clean, healthful activity. 
JOv in iiving seems to me a 


“T think it can be said without exaggeration 
that Dr. Hutchinson done more than any 
one man to bring to the people at large an in- 


has 


telligent understanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of greatest 


extremely 


hygiene. He is one of the 
teachers of 


his time, oifted 





EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS 


_ and Teacher and Writer; Au- 
of rhe thor of The Boys’ and 
Health Girls’ Readers 5 


facile style of writing and a keen appreciation 
of the layman’s viewpoint.” 

While the editor was speaking, my glance 
Was attracted by a row of 
books 


mere 


; trim, red-covered 
which appeared to belong to a series— 
han a score of them, all of even size and 
stamped with neat gilt letters on the shelf edge. 

“Do 
worker?” |] 


those represent another prodigious 
asked. 
“Thev are the Riverside Textbooks in 


tion, aiid 


I’ duca- 
all together they are the work 
education all 


of 
leaders in over the country. In 
another sense they do represent the work of a 
single man and your ‘prodigious worker’ de- 


2) 


scribes him exactly. Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley 
of Leland Stanford is the 


and five 


editor of the series 
of the volumes that you see there are 
from his pen. He is not only a worker but also 
one of the most versatile men with whom I am 


acquainted. He has a keen editorial sense and 











A school without a 


Victrola 


REG U S. PAT OFF 


is an educational tragedy 


Victrola XXV 


The Standard 
School Instrument 


For further information and helpful material 
consult any dealer in Victor products or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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at the same time the ability to write remarka- 
bly well himself. He is an administrator, with 
the buiiding up of the School of Education at 
Stanford to show for his work; he is a lecturer 
and a teacher, a maker of school surveys; and 
a scholar whose thought is always a little in 
advance of the most recent educational move- 
ments of the country. 

“The series of little brown volumes that you 
see down there—The Riverside Educational 
Monographs—are all edited by Dr. Henry Suz- 
zallo. You might be interested to know thai 
when the series was first conceived of, it was 
agreed by Dr. Suzzallo and the pubdlishers that 
the books would probably not be a success from 
a financial point of view. Nevertheless, the pro- 
ject was carried through with the idea that such 
a series would be a real contribution to the cause 
of education. And they have proved to be a 
contribution and a success as well, with a pop- 
ularity far exceeding all our expectations. But 
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to get back to Dr. Suzzallo. Like Dr. Cubberley, 
he is a man of broad interests and an unusually 
capable administrator. I happen to know that 
while carrying on his duties as president of 
the University of Washington he acted also as 
chairman of the Washington State Council fo; 
Defence during the war years, and in that ca- 
pacity he was called upon to assume entire re- 
sponsibility tor the management of the gover- 
nor’s office because of the governor’s jill. 
ness. ' 

“Practically all of our two thousand books are 
successful. However, we certainly should men- 
tion Lucy Fitch Perkins, author of the Twin 
Series; and Eva March Tappan, who seems to 
be infallible when it comes to writing a success- 
ful book. Then there is Miss Harriet E. Peet, co- 
author of the Everyday Arithmetic. Without 
her understanding of children and their needs 
the arithmetics would never have been a suc- 


cess.” 





THE PROGRAM 


About one-fourth are women and they are rep- 
resentative: Minnie Nielsen, state superintend- 
ent of North Dakota; Olive M. Jones and Kath- 
erine D. Blake, elementary principals of New 
York City; Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent 
of Los Angeles; Effie MacGregor of Minneapo- 
lis and Myra L. Snow of Seattle, the two class- 
room teachers on the program; Mabel Carney, 
Teachers College, New York; Agnes Samuel- 
son, superintendent of Page County, lowa; 
Mary McSkimmon,- elementary principal, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; Cora Wilson Stew- 


-art; Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, president National 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Maud 
Wood. Park, president National League of 


Women Voters. 


There are five city superintendents, Peter A. 


—_—_— * 


Mortensen of Chicago; Jeremiah E. Burke, 
Boston; J. M. Gwinn, New Orleans; Fred M. 
Hunter, Oakland; Jesse H. Newlon, Denver. 

There are eight university men,—no president 
—P. P. Claxton, Alabama University; Dean 
James E. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dean H. W. Holmes, Harvard 
School of Education; George D. Strayer and 
Thomas D. Wood, Teachers College; George A. 
Works, Cornell; Harlan Updegraff, University 
of Pennsylvania, and Miss Carney. \ 

There are five representatives of state teach- 
ers colleges or normal schools, Dr. William B. 
Owen, Chicago; D. B. Waldo, Bellingham, 
Washington; C. G. Pearse, Milwaukee; John 
F. Sims, Stevens Point, Wisconsin; J. L. Me- 
Brien, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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KINDERGARTNERS AND THE N. E A. 


BY MARY P. SHUTE 


Boston 


The meetings of the kindergarten division 
are to e held in the auditorium of the Arling- 
ton Street Church on the afternoons of Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, July 5, 6, and 7. 

On Wednesday two main addresses are to 
be given—one by Eugene Smith, of the 
Park School, Baltimore, on his own most in- 
teresting experiments in progressive education ; 
the other by Dr. J. Mace Andress, of the Boston 
Normal School, on the mental hygiene of the 
little child. 

Thursday noon the kindergartners will have 


_a luncheon at the Hotel Westminster, Copley 


square, with the National Education Associa- 
tion president, Miss Charl Williams, as their 
guest of honor, and directly following the lunch- 
eon the afternoon session will be devoted to 
the consideration of “The Main Objectives of 


the Kindergarten of Today.” The speakers will 
be Miss Palmer, of New York, president of the 
International Kindergarten Union; Miss Boyce, 
ef Pittsburgh, and Miss Watkins, of Washing- 
ton, with Miss Aborn, of Boston, leading the 
discussion. 

The Friday session will be one of stories and 
songs, and has been specially planned as a pleas- 
ant close to the series of meetings. 

Headquarters for visiting kindergartners 
will be kept open at the Westminster during the 
week. Tickets for the luncheon may be bought 
here, and information obtained regarding points 
of interest about Boston, and it is hoped that 
it will prove a general meeting place for the 
local kindergartners and their guests. May there 
be many of them! 
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You Are Cordially 
Invited 


Aves Y one who attends the convention 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion is cordially invited to visit the Colgate 
Booth, No. 134. 


We have arranged an interesting exhibit, 
and will be happy to welcome those who 
honor us by calling. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


[Edited by Dr. William H. Allen, Who’s Who and Why in Education, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New Yort: City,] 


424. History blunders said to prove that stu- 
dents get muddled, hazy and absurd impres- 
sions due to poor teaching were recently cited 
by a former high school principal of New York. 
For example: “three Spanish explorers were 
potatoes, tobacco and corn”; “Louis XVI was 
gelatined during the French Revolution”; 
“Shakespeare founded ‘As You Like It’ on a 
book written by Olive: Lodge”; “spoils system 
is the place where spoiled things are kept”; 
“Algebra was the wife of Euclid.” 

425. Teacher recruiting in New Jersey is in- 
dicated by the fact that over twice as many 
high school children are now going on to normal 
schools as in 1918. 

426. Civics pupils surveyed their town in Du- 
bots, Pennsylvania. 

427. “Numerous innovations evidence ad- 
vance” is a sub-headline in the Tulsa School 
Life describing a partial survey of accomplish- 
ments for this year. Do you make a survey of 
high school accomplishments and publish them ? 
Why not supply them for the next Who’s Who 
and Why in Education? Once get the habit 
you will do it frequently for your city. 

428. How to mark textbooks was taken up 
with the teachers of Los Angeles by the de- 
partment of educational research in its bulletin 
of May 8. Before sending for that, get up your 
own score card for the textbooks you use. 

42¥. A survey of high school graduates is to 
be made by Los Angeles. It will include intel- 
ligence and silent reading tests, vocational 
choices, type oi further education plan, age of 
graduation, average standing for entire course. 
Later this will doubtless lead to surveys of what 
classes do afterwards. 

430. Parents are shown school work at night 
through a regular session at Meriden, Connec- 
ticut, Frances L. Bacon, principal. There is also 
a general exhibit of school work. Would your 
parents come? 

431. A twenty-seven-acre site! Not out in 
the country either nor out in the prairies bui 
in Portland, Maine, William E. Wing, principal, 
Deering High. 

432. School credit for printing in local print 
shop, for library work in local library, for sales- 
manship in stores and for Bible study in 
churches, West Chester, Pennsylvania, Stanley 
R. Oldham, principal. 

433. A standard test for mechanical drawing 
is being worked out at the East Junior High 
School, Sioux City, lowa, Burl N. Osburn, de- 
partment head. 

434. Weighted credit according to quality 
of work done is given in the high school of Lin- 
coin, Nebraska. There are A and B 
adapted to accelerated or retarded groups in 
English classes. In the catalogue, which is quite 
as imposingas any college catalogue and vastly 


sections 


better than most of them, it is shown that sey- 
enty per cent. scholarship is credited with only 
four-fifths of an hour whereas ninety-five per- 
cent. scholarship is credited with one and one- 
fifth hours. Ask Olivia Pound, assistant prinei- 
pal, how it works. Perhaps she will send you 
the copy of the manual with its interesting 
wording for the social sciences, etc. 

435. High school boys in chamber of com- 
merce at Custer County High School, Miles City, 
Montana, R. T. Peterson, principal. 

436. The Radio Club helps public officials at 
Meciord, Massachusetts. The Swan Junior High 
School receives the police reports from the city 
of Boston and transmits them to the local po- 
lice station. It also handles messages for the 
mayor and the board of aldermen. 
Franklin Weston, Jr., principal. 

437. The Junior High School Manual prepared 
by a committee of fifteen appointed by the state 
department, sixty pages, has headings like 
“extra classrvom activities which include poul- 
try, short stories, wild flower, home garden, 
camp cooking, birds, home nursing, student par- 
ticipation in school government.” 

438. Non-college pupils receive special at- 
tention in Litchfield, Connecticut. For instance, 
special reading and study lists are given with 
hints on how to “read understandingly, write 
clearly and speak convincingly.” 
places of interest. 


George 


Pupils visit 
There are competitive oral 
themes. Bulletin boards are used for lessons. 
Ask Grace itlizabeth Peasley why she takes 
special interest in the non-coliege pupils and 
what evidence she has that it pays to encourage 
pupils to carry discussions home and to conduct 
a weekly newspaper. 

439. Weak or shrinking personalities are de- 
veloped by giving them specia! responsibilities 
for some specific entertainment involving the 
handling of money or other initiative by the 
high East Hartford, Connecticut. 
School elections which go by popularity and by 
tests apart from fundamental ability are found 
not te bring enough students to the front. Ask 
Edwin L. Robinson, principal, how it works. 

440. Tangible geometry is given beginners 
at Brighton, Massachusetts, by Rolland Ryther 
Smith, teacher, Newton Classical High. Con- 
struction without proof begins a course because 
these constructions are tangible and not ab- 
stract aad easily offer an element of interest 
from the beginning. 
acquainted with geometric words and concepts 
while still working with concrete things. “In 
this work, form does not inhibit ideas because 
it is always introduced after, never before the 


school at 


Secondly, pupils become 


idea is presented.” Do you see how this princi- 
ple can be applied to other subjects? 
441. Civies” course based on local examuina- 


-tion which applies a responsibility of each pupil 
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American Education Series 


GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, General Editor 
Three Books Now Ready 
SUCCESSFUL TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


By MARVIN S. PITTMAN 


A* unusual series of letters from one school-teacher to another, which discuss in a most engag 
ing way the important rural-school problems of today. The record of achievement here pr 
sented is enlightening and inspiring; ‘the practical suggestions come from a rich experience. At the 
end of each chapter are questions to be answered and specific references for teachers’ reading. For 
teacher-tratning institutions and state reading circles. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AT WORK IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
By GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER and L. L. ENGELHARDT 


HIS book gives the teacher a more intelligent view of her place in the educational scheme. Bet 
ter team work, a wider horizon for the teacher, a quickening and strengthening of the whole sch 
system, whether in a small town or a large city, will result from the study of this book 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS ; 
By DANIEL W. LA RUE 


S™ MWS teachers how to make direct and practical application of 


lems with which they have to deal 


psychological truths to the prob 
ie 


in their everyday work. Written in a vigorous, human 
resentation of psychology is a book no teacher can afford to miss. It invites 
repeated readings for it is entertaining, informative, illuminating, and filled with genial common sense. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


1 q } : 
appeal sty.e, this unique jf 


Chicago Boston Atlanta 








HITCHCOCK’S 


JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK 


IS UNIQUE IN PLAN 


FIRST comes a group of PRELIMINARY TESTS 


Was there ever another English book that encouraged the pupil to study himsely before 
he began to study the book? 


| SECOND, ten Courses ; each a combination of practice work in COMPOSITION 
and DRILL EXERCISES in elementals (spelling, punctuation, etc.) 


Take two chapter headings, for example,—‘‘Making Up One’s Mind” and “‘Convincing 
Others’’; are not these titles indicative of the skill with which this author adapts for 
immature boys and girls the principles of what others would call “argumentation”? 


THIRD, an elementary treatment of GRAMMAR; the essentials condensed and 
simply stated with a minimum employment of technical terms. 


Is it not because the average grammar seems unreasonable and mysterious that young 
pupils so often abhor it? 


Many teachers consider this the best of the Hitchcock books. 


| HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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to his local situation is at work in the Forest 
Park Junior High School, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. In addition history classes must teach 
current events. Ballard D. 
pal. 

442. Assembly talks on current events are 
given by pupils once a week at Myerstown, 
Pennsylvania. Every high school pupil must 
come prepared to speak two or three minutes 
on one topic. Principal Ralph E. Davenport 
says that after using this plan two years they 
find pupils attack lessons better and talk more 
easily when in class. This same method was 
once observed at work in Central High School, 
Dayton, Ohio, E. A. Claggett, principal, by a 
national convention of 


Remy, princi- 


government workers 


June 22, 1922 


which gave them quite a difterent idea of modern 
education. 

443. A stay-at-home vacation guide has beey 
prepared for the girls of the Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. It is the work of 
two departments, civics and art. Are there stay- 
at-homes in vour faculty who would like your 
help in planning productive use of their vaca- 
tion? Perhaps Dr. E. C. Zabriskie, principal of 
Washington Irving High School, will send yoy 
a copy and perhaps Miss Mabel Skinner will teil 
you how civics classes worked on it. 

444. Your own advance steps since 1917 for 
vourself or your school are invited for the next 
issue of Who’s Who and Why in Education, 
1125 Amsterdam avenue, New York City. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


Ginn and Company’s part in the making of 
American textbooks has been highly important 
as well as interesting. The growth of the firm 
founded in 1867 by Edwin Ginn has been grad- 
ual and natural. No other publishing house has 
ever been purchased and no interest in any 
other house has ever been held by Ginn and 
Company. 

The list of the firm’s publications includes 
books in almost every subject, from the kinder- 
garten through the university. Often the firm 
has waited for years before publishing a book in 
some particular subject, for although manu- 
scripts that would make good books were to 
be found, none had been presented that would 
make the right book. The founder of the firm 
gathered about him early in his career men 
whom he believed well qualified for the pub- 
lishing business. As these men proved their 
werth from time to time made them his 
partners. During its entire career the firm has 
been a partnership, not a corporation, and each 
member of the firm is an active manager, who 
has first served a long apprenticeship while ac- 
quiring the experience so essential to a pwub- 
lisher. 


he 


The textbook publisher is a clearing house 
for the best ideas in education. The genius of 
a teacher in one section of the country if em- 
bodied in a textbook can be made available for 
teachers and schools in every part of the coun- 
try. Even teachers of genius may and do pre- 
pare manuscripts that contain many errors and 
fail to include many excellencies. The organiza- 
tion of Ginn and Company may be roughly 
divided into three branches—the editorial, the 
manufacturing and the selling. To eliminate 
the possibility of mistakes and to add desirable 
features are important functions of the editorial 
department. Experienced editors examine 
every manuscript before and after it is accepted 
for publication, and suggest to the author pos- 





sible improvements in subject matter, grading, 
stvle and other numberless details. 
facturing plan of the book—size and style of 
type, arrangement, kind of paper, margins, 
style of binding and the like—is given minute 
attention by an expert whese entire time is de- 
voted to this work and who understands fully 
the exacting requirements of the classroom. 
Changes in boundaries, new developments in 
history, and progress in the arts and sciences 
require constant activity to keep the firm’s 
books up-to-date. The map alterations in geog- 
raphies and histories even in times of peace an- 
nually cost many thousands of dollars. 


The manu- 





Textbooks must be made stronger than any 
other kind of book, for there is no other class 
of book-users with so little conception of the 
weakness of physical things as the student. At 
the Athenaeum Press, where all of Ginn and 
Company’s are manufactured, special attention is 
given the varied requirements of making text- 
books best suited for school use. The bindery, 
pressroom, and other departments are in charge 
of men who for years have devoted their efforts 
exclusively to the making of textbooks, and 
much of their time is occupied in developing 
improvements in special phases of the making 
of books for schools. 

The representatives of the firm in the sales 
department are college eraduates, most of whom 
have had experience as teachers and superin- 
tendents. men are careful students of 
modern educational problems, and some cf them 
are authors of successful books. The ideals that 
have actuated Ginn and Company in 
branch of the business may, perhaps, 


These 


every 
be set 
forth best by quoting from an address by Pro- 
fessor George L. Kittredge of Harvard Univer- 
sity: “It is a truism that, at the present time, 
the textbooks of the United States are the best 
textbocks in the world. This is universally ad- 
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| NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 
| 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


READING: Aldine Readers Primer and Books One to Eight, Learning to Read—A 
Manual for Teachers—Charts and Cards. 


| SPELLING: Aldine Speller in a Four-Book Edition and a Two-Book Edition covering 
the work in Grades One to Eight, inclusive; Learning to Spell—A Manual for 
Teachers. 
LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION: Aldine First, Second and Third Language 


Books for Grades Three to Eight and Junior High Schools, Teachers’ Manuals; Bueh- 


ler’s A Modern English Grammar and Composition, Revised, a systematic and com- 
plete course in the subject. 





IANA OA” SS SSS 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH: Webster’s Effective English Expression; English for Busi- 
ness; English for Business, Abridged. With Teachers’ Manuals. 


ALGEBRA: Elementary Algebra Outline by Harry B. Marsh, The Technical 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS: The Myers Mental Measure and Measuring Minds— 


An Examiner’s Manual; Form 2 of The Myers Mental Measure; A Pantomime Test. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH AND CITIZENSHIP FOR ADULTS: The 
Language of America, Books One and Two, and a Teachers’ Manual. 





High 











The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


The socialized, dramatized recitations make this an entirely new kind of arithmetic. Most of the 
carefully graded lessons can be worked out by the pupil alone. Advance work is presented gradualiy 
and logically, interspersed with quantities of oral and written exercises and reviews. 


Horace Mann Readers 


New Primer and New First Reader just published. Most of the stories are original and new; 
many of them are cumulative; all are easily taught. The illustrations are all in color and mark the 
highest point reached in the art of interpretive illustration in children’s books. 
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ORR ED SUIS, 


Ade aha tint bey oat 
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Development of phonics, freshness of materiai, perfect grading, fine Americanism and unmistak- 
able literary quality characterize the Horace Mann Readers. They develop the power to read independ- 
ently and they make children think. The Teachers’ Euitions explain each step of each day’s lesson fur 
the first three years. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 


Impartial Unprejudiced Authentic 


The Makers of America, the new biographical narrative, beginning with pre-revolutionary times, 
tells of statesmen and national heroes in a style intensely dramatic. New and beautiful illustra- 
tions. Grade 5. Just Published. 
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Introduction to American History tells the story of America’s European beginnings in an inter- 
esting and authentic narrative. New maps and pictures; teachers’ helps; pronouncing lists. Grade 6. 


) aera s 


Elementary American History and Government, revised to date, emphasizes our country’s marvel- 
ous economic and industrial development. Treats fuliy the Worid War and problems of the New 
Reconstruction. Thoroughly up-to-date. Nationally adopted. Grades 7 and 8. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


New York, 55 Fifth Avenue Chicago, 2457 Prairie Avenue 
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mitted. Cheerful testimony to that effect has 
been offered, of late, by our English cousins, 
who. certainly have not been prone in the pas‘ 
to overvalue American products. Now the rea- 
son why our textbooks are better than others 
is largely Edwin Ginn. By this I mean not that 
he published all the best textbooks, or all the 





MEMBERS OF THE 


a 


FIRM 
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good textbooks, but that he introduced into the 
business of publishit ¢ such works, and what 


is quite as significant—into the business of di 


seminating them, an ideal which was high and 
pure: and furthermore an ideal which, unlike 
some high and pure ideals, was also extremely 


intelligent.” 





OF GINN & COMPANY 
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SCHOOL VISITORS 


This year the Nationai Association of Visiting 
Teachers and Home and School 
meet in Boston for their annual conference. It 
was about sixteen years that visiting 
teachers were first employed; and Boston was 
one of the pioneer cities together with Hart- 
ford and New York to adopt the professional 
school visitor. The problem of better co-or- 
dinating home and school had puzzled school- 
men, and had found no solution above the casual 
visits the teacher to the homes 
tili the visiting teacher was introduced. At 
present between thirty and forty cities and com- 
munities have organized visiting teacher forces 
to make the necessary connection between home 
and school, and to bring about adjustments for 
the difficult and problematic children. 

“The Visiting Teacher in the United States” 
is the title of a report of the survey of the work 
which the National Association has recently 
published. According to this pamphlet the visit- 


Visitors will 


20 
ago 


of classroom 


ing teacher takes up in the main the problems. 
of “maladjustments in 
home c 


“adverse 
“behavior problems,” 
vention of delinquency,” and 


scholarship,” 
ynditions,” “"pre- 
“children leaving 
These handles as an 
expert, liaving been trained for the work of a 
teacher and cf 
She not only solves the educational 


school »rematurely.” she 
a social worker, as the report 
shows. 
questions involved, but brings social agencies 
to assist with the peculiar individual problems 
that she finds. How she gets down to rock bot- 
tom and begins a reconstruction is told in the 
many instances with which the report abounds. 

At the annual conference of the National As- 
sociation to be held during and in connection 
with the National 
ings, besides speakers of prominence, visiting 
teachers from many cities will 
ports of special features of their work. Boston, 
Chicago. New York, Minneapolis and other cities 
are sending delegates. 


Education Association meet- 


cive brief re- 
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DOMESTIC. SCIENCE 


for the Grades and Junior High Schools 


THE LATEST, SIMPLEST, BEST TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


Elementary Home Economics 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods and Cookery, and 
the Care of the House. More than a hundred illus- 
trations. Abundant laboratory practice. 

Project Method. 


Published in 1921. Mailing price $1.40 


Adopted as the basal text for INDIANA, NEW MEXICO, FLORIDA, SOUTH 
CAROLINA and WEST VIRGINIA 


HOW TO SPEAK 


By ADELAIDE PATTERSON, 
Professor of Public Speaking in the Rhode Island College of Education 


A course in public speaking that provides abundant drills on the right use of the voice. 
Mailing price, $1.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


SEEKS BY EDUCATION — PUBLISHES | CAN SUPPLY 


(1) OF ADULTS, to produce | SOCIAL HYGIENE, a quarterly | MINIATURE EXHIBITS 
better protection for youth, dur- | magazine of fact and opinion. 


Keeping Fit—for boys 
ing adolescence. | $3.00 a year. Free to members. er = 


Youth & Life—for girls 
and many helpful books. 


| 
are | SOCIAL HYGIENE BULLETIN, 
(2) OF YOUTH, to produce | a monthly summary of news and | 


al character as may i 

wal tan t lien any | progress. 50 cents a year. Free 
1 to use their - | 

 pehoges to members. 


dowment for best individual de- | 
velopment, the upbuilding of the | 
home, and the progress of the 
race. 


SEX EDUCATION (M. A. Bige- 
low). A comprehensive study of 
the subject from the point of 


PAMPHLETS view of the teacher. 


, ; THE SEX FACTOR IN HUMAN 
Some Experiments in Sex Edu- LIFE (T. W. Galloway). A di 
cation in Home and High School. 7 ae oe angst ot. 
2 : id : cussion of biological, psychologi- 
Membership Dues $2.00 per year. Conquering an Old Enemy. cal, social, and pedagogical as- 


Teaching Social Hygiene Through | pects of sex among humans. 
Literature. 


i i THE WAY LIFE BEGIN » 
For information Human Welfare and the Monoga- > @ 


C. & V. M. Cady). Elementary 
Address mous Ideal. facts the teacher needs. 


BIOLOGY OF SEX, FOR PAR- 


" ‘ ‘ Your Daughter’s Mother 
American Social Hygiene Responsibilities of _ Religious ENTS AND TEACHERS (T. 
A — Leaders in Sex Education. W. Galloway):  Princighes ant 
ssociation 


The Boy Problem. methods (new edition). 
370 Seventh Avenue, Child Questions and Their An- 


THE FATHER AND HIS BOY 
swers. 
New York City 


(T. W. Galloway). The spirit 
and method of home instruction. 















What to Read on Social Hygiene. 
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SOME FAMOUS AUTHORS 


Little, Brown and Company is one of Boston's 
most attractive literary institutions. Among 
their distinguished authors are the following :—-- 

Amongst those persons who have won for 
Boston its position in American literature few 
are more beloved than Louisa May Alcott. She 
was born in Pennsylvania, but spent the early 
years of her girlhood and the last years of her 
life in Boston. “Little Women” was the first 
volume of a series that depicted the home-life 
of a typical New England family, happy though 
struggling against recurrent adversity—a story 
that reproduced her own home life. “Little 
Women” is still the most popular book for young 
people, according to a recent survey by “The 
Bookman.” All her works, comprising twenty - 


eight volumes, were published by Roberts 
Brothers, afterwards purchased by Little, 


Brown & Company. 

If Boston’s claim to literary eminence were to 
be limited to one single work, it would without 
doubt be “The Man Without a Country,” by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. who died in 1909 in his 
eighty-eighth year. He was born in Boston and 
always lived there. His collected works were 
published in ten volumes, together with a two- 
volume “Life and Letters.” 

The London Times extended recognition to 
Rear Admiral A. T. Mahan, U.S. N., as the orig- 
inator of the philoscphy of naval history. His 
fame began with the publication of “The Influ- 
ence of Sea Power Upon History.” 
especially “Naval Strategy,’ were used as ati- 
thoritative textbooks by the Allied navies dur- 
ing the Werld War. He was born at West Point 
in 1840 and entered the Naval Academy in 1362. 
His death shortly after the opening of the Worlc 
War, December 1, 1914, ended a distinguishe- 
career. His works comprised fifteen volumes. 

The new century has witnessed the disintegra- 
tion of those barriers of provincialism that had 
unwittingly kept out modern authors of other 
lands. ‘Today they have a clear field and no 
favors throughout the whole sweep of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Henryk Sienkiewicz was 
the first of the “foreigners” to break through 
into the minds of the American public, with “Quo 
Vadis.” translated by Jeremiah Curtin from the 
Polish and published by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany by arrangement with the author, who had 
the same firm publish his succeeding works, 
totaling nine volumes. “Quo Vadis” is considerea 
by bocksellers the “best seller” of the last fifty 
years. 

One of the latest examples of “free trade” in 
literature has been that of A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
the Engiish author, whose infrequent books have 
shown an advance in scope and theme with each 
successive volume. In one year there have been 


His works, 


; 


over 500,000 purchasers, in England and Amer- 
ica, of his last book, “If Winter Comes,” about 
which there has stirred a breeze of comment 
and curiosity. “This Freedom” will be published 
this fall. 

Other English authors have chosen Boston 
from which to make their welcomed conquest 
of American readers. Jeffery Farnol, who re- 
created a delightful new world of romance out 
of his knowledge of the manners and customs 
of the English countryside of a century ago, in 
“The Broad Highway,” has had his several books 
since then published in Boston. His newest 
novel, “Peregrine’s Progress,” which will be 
published this fall, utilizes the same period and 
settings of his internationally famous earlier 
novel and re-introduces some of the characters 
that made it famous. 

Another English author, a perennial favorite 
with the American reading public, is E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. That he has written forty-three full- 
sized romances, and that all have been published 
by one Boston firm, is, taken together, a record 
with few precedents. 

The stories for children written by Thornton 
W. Burgess and published in Boston, have had 
a popularity both continued and immense. One 
collection has been translated into Chinese. Born 
m Cape Cod, he has kept to Massachusetts, 
though his daily audience of children through 
the newspapers runs into five millions. Another 
bock by Mr. Burgess, “Whitefoot the Wood 
Mouse,” will soon be published. 

A Boston writer whose have a wide 
circle of admirers is Lilian Whiting. It was in 
Boston where she established her literary repu- 
tation, as most of her fourteen years of journal- 


books 


istic work was spent here. She was literary ed- 
itor of The Boston Traveler for ten years. She 
wrote upon bocks, art, American and foreign 
travel and upon _ spiritistic subjects. Little, 
Brown & Company have published thirteen vol- 
umes of her writings. 

In culinary 


the most authoritative 


American textbook was written by a Bostonian, 


science 


Miss Fannie Merritt Farmer, founder of the fam- 
ous Boston Cooking School. “The Boston Cook- 
ing-School Cook Book” has gone through count- 
less editions, and is one of four standard books 
upon cooking and serving written by her. Pub- 
lished over twenty-five years ago, this famous 
book is considered by the booksellers as the 
leading best seller of the present day, with the 
exception of the 

It was a Boston firm, Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, which published in 1903 the first collec- 


sible. 


tion of the writings and speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, in three volumes, edited by J. W. McIntyre. 
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Introduction to 
the Use of 


Standard Tests 


By Sipney L. anp Luetrta C. PRESSEY 
| Ohio State University 


SIMPLE and practical manual mak- 

ing clear the fundamentals of effec- 

tive testing. Every effort has been made 
to maintain a non-technical conversational 
style throughout. Many problems arising 
during actual testing are clearly answered 
and a way to the more effective use of 
various types of standard tests i§ pointed | 
out. This book is well adapted to the 
needs of the busy teacher, supervisor, or 








superintendent beginning a testing pro- | 


gram. 
A text for summer schools, and 
a handbook for summer reading 


Price $1.80 | 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 






































GOOD TEACHING | 


IN 


—GREAT DEMAND — 


Everywhere schools are seeking 
the normal school graduate broad- | 
ened and strengthened by Univer- 

sity study. Salaries are good; oppor- 
tunities are large. 


| BOSTON UNIVERSITY | | 
| SCHOOL of EDUCATION 


will help you to work out a plan of | 
study for the earning of a bachelor’s 
degree and will gladly send you its 
program for next year. 

Address 

| ARTHUR H. WILDE, Dean 


BOX W, 99 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON 


























A New Kind of Book 
MODERN ESSAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER MoRLEY 








American Literature John Macy 
Mary White William Allen White 
Niagara Falls Rupert Brooke 
“A Clergyman” Max Beerbohm 
“The Mano’ War’s’er’Usband” David II’. Bone 
The Market William McFee 
Holy Ireland Joyce Kilmer 
A Familiar Preface Joseph Conrad 
On Drawing A. P. Herbert 
O. Henry O. W. Firkins 
The Mowing of a Field Hilaire Belloc 
The Siudent Life William Osler 
The Decline of the Drama Stephen Leacock 
America and the English Tradition H.M. Ayres 
The Fifty-First Dragon Heywood Broun 
Some Historians Philip Guedalla 
Samuel Butler Stuart P. Sherman 
Bed-Books and Night-Lights  H.M. Tomlinson 
The Precept of Peace Louise I. Guiney 
Winter Mist Robert P. Utter 
Trivia Logan Pearsall Smith 
The Fish Reporter R. C. Holliday 


a> The Talk About It 


¢ “If we can't save the teaching of English 
through books of this kind it doesn’t deserve 
to be saved.” 
C. M. Fuess, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


“It is the very best thing of its kind I have 
seen, and should make a tremendous appeal io 
those teachers who are looking for live things 
to give their classes.” 
W. B, Etweti, Crosby High School, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


“The contemporary note makes the book par- 
ticularly valuable for English classes of the 
last year.” 
A. GOLDSTEIN, New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“We shall use Morley’s ESSAYS in our sen- 
ior class next year. It is the most attractive 
book of modern essays I have seen, and the 
price is reasonable.” 
BarBaRA E, Puitiips, High School, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


“It is an admirable collection which I shall 
certainly use.” 
HELEN L, CoHEN, Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. 


“Morley’s book has a quality which meets 
with instant approval. I am eager to try it in 
the classroom.” 
Warp H. GREEN, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


256 pages, including Preface by Mr. Morley, and brief, witty biographical sketches. $1.00. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 1 West Forty-Seventh St., New York, N. Y.. 
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~o # TEACHERS -AGENCIES. 9 4S will present a Wysiene, Association 
Caroline Croasdale, Albany " Se 
Teachers College. 7 pr 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES <0» Teacher 1%tsiow tpt 








tutions,” and L- A. Weigle. Y; 
. . le Temple School of Relig j “Ww e ale 
“Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Mason Sc | Of .Religion,. will speak of 
“ow fork, N. Y. 225 Fifth Ave. dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg., Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. The Treatment of Sex Edu peak of 


‘Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. Theological cation in 


‘Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. sites 


Summer Course on Immigrant 


EDUCATORS’ 101 Tremont St., Boston Education 

i “Qne Route,” our new om be, Mahoney, State supervisor 
< t rics. +) e 

: EXCHANGE pages se } lls ¢ ‘Americanization, announces the 


Seminarics,” 











fifth summer course at Hyannis Nor. 








a = mal Schoo] on the problems of immi- 


. si a Spey silos grant education. This ‘lass has at. 
TATE a a EDUCATICNAL NEWS tracted over three hens ed ccna 
ERIDGEWA MASS. - 


social workers, and industrial execu- 
° . . Pes Si “Ee ~ > » ~ 
Course for teachers in Junior High nis department is open to contribu- To. . avo ~ ? — Ce F, 

caaat tions from anyone connecte w Aowne conducted the first American- 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. (choois or school events in any part ization course at din welt El n 
red ne country. ime = more school on Cape Cod : wn 

. 2 oca. nterest relating to any phase P ; ap OG 

5 ef school work or school adminis- Enrollment in this course is open 

COMING T - tration are acceptable as news. Con- to teachers and citizens interested in 


tributions must be signed to secure 
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Refined home, all comforts, large ‘asertion. scat ae problems ot _educating the 
cool rooms, bath each floor; best + ; illiterate adult immigrants in 
home table; elevator. Attractive our state. It is stated that trained 
outlook near Park; 15 minutes to Sex Education teachers are needed for this work ; 
State House, central for teachers’ every community \ ecial os “i 
living and trips yet quiet and re- Pu +3 and Status of Sex Edu- : aadie . rae _—— appeal 
tired. Address, W. L. Barrell, 1049 urposes anc statu or ex zu Is made this vear fOr workers in the 
Beacon Street, Brookline. cation Conterence will be held at smaller towns where comparatively 
the Wentworth Institute, Wednes- ‘little educational work has been 
: a ea day afternoon, July 5. T. W. Gallo- offered. 
way, chairman, will  re-define sex 


The instructor this year is Ch: 
. a , ; ct this ye s larles 
education. Mrs. Cecile Pipel of M 


‘ ‘hild Stud id [ Ml. Herlihy, assistant state supervisor 
Federation for Child Study will dis- of Americ anization iS 
WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. I. A. a ae ) ot Americanization. Mr. Herlihy has 


cuss “Relation of the School to Sex taught in the courses during the past 








Architect and Schoo! Specialist Education in the Home.” B. C. three years. Miss Marv L. ¢ muyton 
Board of Education Building Gruenburg. United States Public assistant state supervisor of Ameri- 
Health Service. will explain Recent canization. will offer snecial help for 

SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI Developments in Sex Education teachers of naturalization during the 


through high school subjects. M. J. last week of 





the course. 


Che Wellington 


136 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 500 ROOMS 


All Educators attending the Boston meeting of the N. E. A. 
who stop at Albany to visit the New York State Education 


Building and Capitol will find excellent accommodations 
at the Hotel Wellington, centrally located. 


RATE PER DAY 


Room without bath, for one $1.75 to $2.50 
Room without bath, for two ' 2.50 to 4.00 
Room with bath, for one 2.50 to 4.00 
Room with bath, for two ; 4.00 to 6.00 


Touring Bureau Attendant in Lobby 
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“SIMPLEST, SWIFTEST, SUREST” 


Every official reporter in the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives writes Pitmanie 
shorthand. Over 92% of the reporters of Wash- 
ington, D. C., are Pitmanic writers. 


91.4% of the court reporters of the country write 
Pitmanic shorthand. Pitman is the system ex- 
clusively used by the official reporters of the Dis- 
armament Conference. 


Nathan Rehrin, an Isaac Pitman writer, won the 
World's Championship contest three times in suc 
cession, and in 1918 made a record in these con- 
tests of 98.3%, which has never been equalled. 
Mr. Behrin in 1920 made the two most remarka- 
ble shorthand records ever made. He wrote for 
five minutes at 240 words a minute with only one 
error, and for five minutes at 280 words a minute 
with only three errors. 


Fourteen out of sixteen International Speed Con- 
tests have been won by Pitman writers. No Pit- 
man writer was ever specially trained for these 
contests. 


93% of the New York City day and evening high 
schools teach the Isaac Pitman system of short- 
hand. This system is taught in more than two 
hundred public, private and parochial schools in 
New York City. Write for Trial Lesson. 


Insist on Pitman Shorthand 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West Forty-fifth Street, NEW YORK 


PITMAN SHORTHAND 
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When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
most effectivemedium. Non-alcoholic, pleas- 
ant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.! 
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Of Value to Teachers of English _ 


SYNOPSIS OF A COURSE 


in 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By 
FRANK W. Capy, A. M., B. Litr. (Oxon) | 
Professor of English, Middlebury College 


It is the purpose of the course outlined in 
this SYNOPSIS to consider in the relation to 
their technique the processes involved in writ- 
ing a composition of any length. This SYN- 
OPSIS has been conceived with the idea of 
furnishing to the freshman a new method of 
approach to a study with which he has been 
occupied intensively during his preparation 
for college. 

Large 8e 56 pp. 25 cents per copy 


Address orders to 


THE EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 
Middlebury College 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 











Established 1888 Telephone Back Bay 1038 
EXPRESSION COMPANY 
410 Pierce Building, Copley Square 


Boston, 17, Mass. 


Publishers of 
Texts on ORAL ENGLISH, PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 
and EXPRESSION 


These texts, by Dr. S. S. Curry, 
are scientific and fundamental in 
character. They are in use in 
hundreds of schools and colleges 
giving satisfaction. Write for 
descriptive price list. Special rates 
made to schools and colleges. 





“Special Discount On Any Three 
Books During the Convention’’! 


LOOK FOR US AT 
| THEN. E, A. CONVENTION 


IN MECHANICS BUILDING 
IN THE BALCONY, BOOTH 266 
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s s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES y J 
We Need First-Class Teachers for the Following Positions : 


Woman for 8th grade work in a fine private day school in central 
New York, $2,000. 





Departmental history in junior and senior high school, near New York 
City, $1,700. 

Several men with both practical and teaching experience for the in- 
dustrial] department of a city system, maximum $3,040. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
Albert Teachers’ Agency seuievara,cricaco 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 


gand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as 8 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Building, Spokane. 


MERICAN ivy TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘qrpduces ' Famite 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoo’ 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 











recommends teachers and has filled hua 


J dreds of high grade positions be 
$5,000) Stik anctlieet foachers. 7 
lished 1889. No charge t6 -—, 
none for registration. If yow need » 


teacher forany desirable place or Enov 
where a teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kelicgg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCGHERMERHORN “SEES Aa sept peor we 


Between Mth and 35th Streets reg*ster only reliabk 














New York City candidates. Service 
Established 1855 CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Te.ephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11. MASS 








Is th in the country 

Th TEACHERS i aa oan real ——— 
Nineteen years in the 

é ar er AGENCY wesll managed by com- 


petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll at. Madison, Wis. jump all the time for the 


teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Coilieges with Competent Teachers 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


















We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY onan. 9. senen, 


Long Di*tance Telephone Manager. 
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Speech Correction - 


President Walter B. Swift, M. D 
of National Society for the Study 
and Correction of Speech Disorders 
will have a meeting of the associa. 
tion July 3, July 6, and July 7, after. 
noons, at Wentworth Institute, The 
topics under discussion are: “What 
all the Normal Schools and Schools 
of Education are doing with Speech 
Correction”; “The Value of Brain 
Anatomy in Education’; “Sources of 
Cases for Speech Practice-Teaching”; 
“A Course on Grade Speech Defect”: 
“Lectures on Stuttering’; “Why 
Train Teachers in Feeble-Minded 
Speech Correction”; “Why Teach the 
Nervous System”; “Influence of 
Speech Correction on Teaching”: 
“Value of Speech Correction in 
Learning.” 

“What Three Months of Pre-Kin- 
dergarten Education Did for a Child 
of Two Years”; “The Speech En- 
vironment of a Baby”; “What a Baby’s 
Speech Environment Should Be”: 
“Report of ‘Fluent’ Speech at the age 
of Six Months”; “Some Actual Cases 
of Early Speaking”; “How Delayed 
Speech May Mean _ Feeble-minded- 
ness”; “Aftermath of Pre-Kinder- 
garten Speech Education”; “Methods 
of Home Care That Encourage 
Speech.” 

“Feeble-Minded Speech Correction 
in Cleveland”; “Results of Three 
Months’ Speech Drill in a _ Feeble- 
Minded Child Mentally Two”; “Char- 
acteristics of Feeble-Minded Speech”: 
“What Speech Drill Does to the 
Feeble-Mind”; “Why Speech Drill is 
Better Than Industrial”; “Why New 
England is Backward”; “Remunera- 
tive Side of Feeble-Minded Speech 
Work.” 


State Teachers College 
Banquet 


The Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers’ Association, in con- 
junction with the Normal School De- 
partment of the N. E. A, _ have 
planned a banquet meeting for 
Wednesday evening, July 5. The 
banquet is to be served at 6.30 
o’clock, Massachusetts time, at Har- 
vard Union, 8 Quincy _ street, Cam- 
bridge. (Take Cambridge subway 
at Park street to Harvard square). 

The address of the evening will be 
given by Dr. John W. Withers, dean 
of the School of Education, New 
York University, on the subject “The 
State Normal School in American 
Education.” The invited guests i 
clude: President Charl O. Williams. 
G. E. Maxwell, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Normal School 
Presidents and Principals; W. 
Morgan, Macomb, Illinois, president 
of the Normal School Section, N. 
\.: JT. G. Crabbe Greeley, Colorado 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges; Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith and_ Director 
Frank W. Wright of Massachusetts. 

The meeting is onen not only to 
normal school teachers but any others 
who are interested. J 

The price of the hanquet is $1.59 
per plate. Reservations must be 
made with the nresident of the asso 
ciation, Roy Leon Smith. North 
Adams Mass., before July 1. 
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The Young Mother. 


THE ILLS OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN should be so well known to the 
youngest of mothers that a reminder or a repetition of the symptoms of illness 
seems unnecessary, yet there are some mothers who overlook a feverish condition, 
a little colic, or a disposition to be irritable. If not corrected they may lead to 
serious sickness. And to correct them, to bring Baby back to its happy self, is 
so easy by the use of Castoria—a medicine prepared just for infants and children. 
It will regulate the bowels (not force them), aid digestion and so bring quiet and rest. 
Fletcher’s Castoria has been doing this for over 30 years; regulating the 
stomach and bowels of infants and children. It has replaced the nauseating Castor 
Qil, so-called Soothing Syrups, poisonous Paregoric and other vicious concoctions 
in the homes of true and honest mothers—mothers who love their children. 
Those mothers will give their babies foods and medicines especially prepared 


for infants and children. 
Children Cry For 
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BS ae ord About Truth. 
ore INFANTS ¢ CHILDREN_ rT; . : Ee ” 
20), ——————— Great is Truth, and mighty above all things.’”’ So says the Old 
22+} | Thereby Promoting Digestion) Testament, yet it is equally true to-day. Truth shows no favors, 
eae | Cheerfulness andRest.GontamS] fears no enemies. 
“Shs | neither Opium, Morphine From the inception of Fletcher’s Castoria, Truth has been the 
. ae f _ Mineral. Not NARGOT watchword, and to the conscientious adherence to this motto in the 
i ——e ee . . . . * -s 
‘Sede OF Recioe of Old: Dt: SAMUELPITOUER preparation of Fletcher’s Castoria as well as in its advertisin< is due 
mss ti Pumpkin Seed the secret of its popular demand. 
acs | Fckele Slt All a “ a all ere dl preparations lack 
REO Yd | | Anise Soe, the element of Truth, lack the righteousness of being, lack all sem- 
aes I ‘Birarbonate Sol blance even in the words of those who would deceive. 
ee cs Claniied Suga? And you! Mothers, mothers with the fate of the World in your 
abe Wintergreen Favor _ hands, can you be deceived? Certainly not. 
Mass A helpful Remedy foe Fletcher’s Castoria is prepared for Infants and Children. It is 
eS Gonstipation and opie ‘| distinctly a remedy for the little-ones. The BABY’S need for a med- 
ets and Feverishness ° icine to take the place of Castor Oil, Paregoric and Soothing Syrups 
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Bit se Los from-ininfancy. | Was the sole thought that led to its discovery. Never try to correct 
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We can suggest only in the vaguest terms the 
distinct innov 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
such a revolutionary departure from any 
encyclopedia or children’s reference book 
ever published that it is destined to find its 
place inevery school library in the country. 

With unlimited means placed at their disposal, 


many of America’s foremost educators eagerly 
grasped the opportunity to build the books of their 
ideals. They knew, better than any other group of 
men in the world, that education was developing in 
a new fashion, that modern methods were as dif- 
ferent from those of a few years ago as the modern 
airplane is from that of the last decade. They knew 
that modern methods were demanding adequate 

material. They set themselves the task of creating 
an entirely new kind of encyclopedia to furnish the 
child in school with a complete library of what he 
wants to know and ought to know. With the prob- 
lems of today clearly in mind, they have produced 
Compton’s Pictured E ncyclopedia—books that are 
usable beyond any teacher’s expectations. 


The editors have not only included a discussion of 
the World War in its entirety and the far-reaching 
changes resulting from it in science, invention, litera- 
ture, art; the changes in the boundaries of countries; 
the profound changes in the social and political status 
of the world’s peoples, but—what is much more im- 
portant to you as a teacher—they have presented 
this material in such a way that it articulates, ex- 
presses and gives form to all that is new in modern 
education. 


Motivation runs throughout the entire work, and 
the learn-to-do-by-doing suggestion will be found in 
science, industry, geography, nature study, and, in 
fact, in every departme nt where practicable; in addi- 
tion, gathered together in one section of the work, 
will be found carefully planned, graded, motivated 
outlines for every school subject. 

The Problem-Project demands a wealth of 
vital, motivated material on every subject. That the 
Project Method may be more than a mere name, 
every important industry, for example, is treated 
fully in these books, and every important process in 
every industry is really pictured. For instance, 
“Lumber,” entitled From Logging Camp to Sawmill, 
is comple tely treated in seven pages; and i in fourteen 
interesting halftone illustrations, every important 
step in their development is effectively pictured. 


COMPTON’ S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Meets Every Modern School Need | 


Visual Education is a2 phrase that we in the 
school world have been discussing.for ten years, but, 
until now, we have never seen the theory put into 
usable, practical form. A pri yminent educator, after 
seeing Compton’s Pictured E ncyclopedia, said: ie 
have seen Visual Education for the first time!” This 
doctrine of Visual Education was the most important 
one upon which these books were based. The finished 
work includes thousands of pictures, chosen from 
more than half a million—one for every idea that can 
best be grasped through the medium of a picture. By 
means of a special caption and text of its own, each 
picture is made to tell its full story. The old wood- 
cut and pen drawing have been Seg ae entirely. 
This is the only encyclopedia in which halftones are 
incorporated with the text—right where they belong! 
The Psychological Law of Interest —another 
subject which school people have been talking about 
for years, but which has never really found expression 
in any encyclopedia until now. Here it is put co its 
utmost use in every headline, title, Caption and text, 
which focuses the attention upon the most salient 
feature of subject or picture. For example, although 
these books are alphabetically arranged, the account 
of Beetles does not present them under the bald title 
of Beetles, alone. They are introduced through their 
most significant characteristic: The Armoured Ban- 
dits of the Insect World. All articles and pictures are 
treated in this interesting way. A superintendent 
writes: “It is a comfort over and above the many 
wonderful features of this book to be able to place 
before our young people a work which was written 
and illustrated in this country and for this country.” 

Every page of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
is new. Every sentence was written since the signing 
of the Armistice. Even such recent events as the 
election of the present Pope and an account of the 
creation of the Irish Free State are included. Every 
word and every picture was chosen expressly for these 
books. In the entire set there is not one page that is 
a “‘revision”’ of a preceding work. 

But new in astill deeper respect is this encyclopedia. 
Great educators have presented organized knowledge 
in an entirely different way, a way which, at last 
makes practicable and usable, for both the teacher 
and the student, the new methods of teaching. 

Three years were consumed in preparing Compton’s 
Encyclopedia, and it cost more than $450,000—one of the larg 
est publishing ventures ever launched. Today it is ready—a 


tremendous achievement of the New Age, and perhaps the 
greatest tool ever placed in the hands of the teacher. 
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See This First Encyclopedia of the New Age! 


A Letter Will Bring It 


ations that make this work a com- 


prehensive aie to education. We can only make 
it as easy as possible for every progressive school 
man or woman, who hopes to do better work, to 


some idea of the scope of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. 
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; To any teacher @ 
Special Offer . 32) cccutiveri 
has received our 96-page sample book, who thet 

specifically requests it, we will send the complete 


see and become acquainted with this newest of 
encyclopedias. We are, therefore, making this 


oon on anes a TEAR HERE = = mm mm ~ 
) twofold offer. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ii. 


FREE Book of e cts set, all charges prepaid. This is your opportunity 
§ ee eicase cand me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your booklet We will wow ge eae ro ful % examine, v ithout the slightest obligation, @ 
: 2. LE OF ALL f 7E, yo »00kle » se se 4 c os “cess “ > 
I of Problem-Projects and your 96-page book of sample pages cceé l set of books which cost $450,0 \). At the end 


Projects, as completely worked out by Chicago 
teachers, to any teacher or school man request- 


from Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. I understand that 
| I may keep these books and that this request does not obli 
I gate mein any way. 


if you do not wish to keep thes 
volumes into the containetit 


two weeks 
books, just slip the 


§ Name.......... a Saree San sane ox which they iarived, and return them to us. 
a FREE 96-Page Illustrated Book Fill out the coupon, clip and mail today 
B Address .. containing sample pages of text with halftone Projects and 96-page book will come to you bj 
» 3 Position 326, andcolor illustrations, which will give the teacher return mail, Free. 
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